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THE OTHER FACE OF EXPRESSIONISM 


Wa ter H. Soke. 
Columbia University 


The outcry for love and brotherhood in expressionism drowns out 
a quiet but persistent testimony to psychological qualities precisely the 
opposite of those so clamorously exhibited or advocated. If we listen 
carefully to these soft contrapuntal themes, which can be heard especially 
in the early phases of the movement, we shall gain a new understanding of 
expressionism and its place in the history of twentieth-century literature 
in Germany. 

Expressionism grew out of German neo-romanticism. With their 
frantic search for community, love, and vitality, however, the expression- 
ists seem to represent a violent reaction against the estheticism, formalism, 
and social isolation of their predecessors. As a result of this antagonism, 
the profound similarity existing between the artist-as-character in such 
“neo-romantic” authors as Thomas Mann and Heinrich Mann, Rilke, and 
Hofmannsthal, and in the works of a great many expressonists has not 
been stressed. * 

Perhaps the best example of the close link between the two move- 
ments is Heinrich Mann. His early story Pippo Spano, though typical 
of the malaise of the neo-romantic esthete, is at the same time, as we shall 
see, highly significant for the psychological genesis of expressionism. 
The hero of Pippo Spano, Mario Malvolto, a modern poet, is unable 
to love, unable to evince real interest in anything except himself, “unfahig 
... auf immer zu einem echten Gefiihl, zu einer redlichen Hingabe.”? Art 
for him is an asylum from a reality he distrusts and fears. 


But he admires the “condottieri of life,” the strong and passionate, 
“die in einer einzigen Stunde ihr ganzes Leben verschlingen und gliicklich 


1 Richard Samuel and R. Hinton Thomas, in their informative work on ex- 
pressionism, point out that expressionism “accepted from Neo-Romanticism . . . 
the cult of the irrational, the representation of the dream-world, the application o: 
symbols, and the heightening of the emotional effect to the point of “i 
(Expressionism in German Life, Literature, and the Theatre, Cambridge, 1939, 59). 
But the common psychological basis of neo-romanticism and expressionism has 
overlooked in this as in other works on the subject. 

* Heinrich Mann, “Pippo Spano,” Gesammelte Romane und Novellen, IX (Leip- 


zig, 1917), 77 
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sterben.” * The portrait of a Renaissance condottiere, Pippo Spano, in his 
study reminds him of the strong and full life to which he aspires. Gemma 
Cantoggi, a passionate girl deceived by the strong characters in Malvolto’s 
books, falls in love with him. Though he is afraid of the emotional com- 
mitment, his “super-ego,” Pippo Spano’s portrait, challenges him to 
plunge into this frighteningly real experience. Now he faces the ob- 
ligation to be “like a strong man,” to identify himself with Pippo Spano, 
who constantly watches him with his cruel, scornful smile.* Their love 
affair having been discovered and turned into a scandal, Gemma tells her 
lover that they must die together; they make a suicide pact. But his faith 
in the reality of his love is only sufficiently strong to make him kill 
Gemma; when it is time to kill himself, his strength for action is gone. 
“Es ist nicht einfache Feigheit— es ist nur, weil man sich zum Schluss einer 
Komédie doch nicht wirklich umbringt,” he explains. * He will live, and 
make of his affair with Gemma a literary masterpiece. But the dying 
girl whom he has sacrificed accuses him: “Murderer!” And he agrees; 
he has failed the test of love. 


We shall now trace the theme of Pippo Spano in a number of ex- 
pressionist works, particularly works of early expressionism. Two facets 
of this theme are especially relevant. One is the emotional impotence of 
the artist and his longing to be different, to be his opposite, the strong 
simple man of action capable of genuine feelings and of love. The second 
is the desperate need of the artist for someone stronger than himself to 
whom he can cling; he exploits “the other,” appropriates his vitality, and 
finally destroys him, as Malvolto destroyed Gemma. We may call these 
two related aspects of personality impotence and vampirism. ° But before 
we set out to follow the theme of Pippo Spano in expressionism, one im- 
portant variation must be pointed out. The envied antagonist and count- 
erpart of the artist, his “super-ego,” is no longer the Renaissance superman 
but the average man, the bourgeois, of today. We can observe this shift 
in one of the earliest works of expressionism, Carl Sternheim’s Die Hose 
(1911). 

Frau Luise Maske, young wife of the typical philistine Theobald 
Maske, is attracted to the romantic poet Scarron who has rented a room 
in her apartment because he is in love with her. The conventional de- 
velopment of this situation would show romantic young people getting 
together and putting horns on the bourgeois husband. But in the ex- 
pressionist comedy the reverse occurs. The bourgeois is the successful 

3 Tbid., 80. 

4 [bid., 73. 

5 [bid., 108. 

® Sexual impotence is a leitmotif in the early work of Georg Kaiser, e.g., in 
Rektor Kleist, Die jiidische Witwe, Der Zentaur. Konstantin Strobel in Der Zentaur 


has to prove to himself that he is able to beget a child. He wants on a physical 
plane what Heinrich Mann’s Malvolto aspires to on an emotional plane: the proof 


that he can love. 
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rival in love; the poet loses by default. The poet’s passion is verbal, not 
real, He is in love with the idea of being in love, not with a flesh-and-blood 
woman. When Luise expects him to make love to her he rushes off to 
write about her. The artist’s work is the alibi of the man who cannot 
feel deeply and genuinely enough to engage in a human relationship. 
Like Mann’s Malvolto, Sternheim’s Scarron is unable to fulfill the romantic 
expectations which he has aroused; like Malvolto, he is a cheat. 


Upon the weak and fickle intellectual Luise’s husband, the solid bour- 
geois, acts like a magnet. Scarron senses that this smug “little man,” so 
proud of his littleness, is actually the great man to whom the future be- 
longs. The poet is on the defensive, no longer believes in his romantic 
values; the bourgeois, perfectly at peace with himself, is on the offensive, 
cannot conceive of any values other than his own. 

Theobald 

(grinsend) 
eae Meine Unscheinbarkeit ist eine Tarnkappe, 
unter der ich meinen Neigungen, meiner innersten 
Natur ungehindert frénen darf. 


Ich bin verwirrter als ich es auszudriicken 
vermag. Zum erstenmal tritt mir solche Auf- 
fassung des Lebens als Uberzeugung entgegen. 
Theobald 
Eines kleinen Mannes. 
Scarron 
Eines Mannes immerhin.... 7 


The prosaic Maske proves superior to the poet in everything, even 
in the poet’s special domain: awareness. He knows Scarron better than 
Scarron knows himself. 

Theobald 
Eine seltsame Zierpflanze in Gottes Garten 
ist dieser Mann. So bunt er aussieht, er 
wurzelt nicht; alles in allem eine Pustblume .. . . 
Wie er sich nie ganz hat, kann er einen andern 
nie ganz besitzen.... ® 

Maske is also victorious in that other human realm traditionally as- 
sociated with the poet: love. Crude and egotistical though he is, Maske 
can love. In contrast to the poet, who promises so much and gives so little, 
the bourgeois promises little but accomplishes much. He may not speak 
of love with Scarron’s eloquence but, on the most primitive and basic 
level, he loves and satisfies the women he desires. While his wife is in 
church seeking consolation for her disappointment in Scarron, Theobald 
Maske makes love to a spinster into whose lonely life he brings a ray of 


* Carl Sternheim, Die Hose. Ein Biirgerliches Lustspiel (Berlin, 1911), 131, 134. 
8 [bid., 154. 
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affection. And the rent money received from the unstable poet (who has 
paid a year’s rent in advance for a room of which he tires after one day) 
enables Maske to afford to give his wife a child. Whereas Scarron will 
soon be nothing but a faded memory to a woman whose life has found 
a meaning in domesticity, Maske founds a powerful dynasty which is 
destined to rise to a ruling position in business and industry. The “heroic 
life of the bourgeoisie,” as Sternheim calls his cycle of middle-class come- 
dies, has begun with Theobald Maske’s total victory over the ephemeral 
values of literature and the intellect. The commonly held view which 
sees in Sternheim, and the expressionists generally, merely rebels against 
the bourgeois way of life is likely to obscure the fascination which the 
ruthless self-confidence and vitality of the bourgeois hold for the early 
expressionist, who feels keenly that these qualities are lacking in himself. 

In an early dramatic sketch of Franz Werfel’s, Die Versuchung 
(1913), the poet puts to himself the question of why he has lost his girl 
to a prosaic philistine, and he finds as his answer his inability to love. 
Love is not with the sensitive introvert but — and here we observe at the 
roots of expressionism the heritage of Thomas and Heinrich Mann — with 
the practical man, the bourgeois, the “statistician.” Vitality, sincerity, 
enjoyment of the moment sparkle behind the bourgeois’ pince-nez. ° The 
poet understands the girl, but he does not love her.'® Thus he can no 
longer maintain his traditional contempt for the bourgeois. At bottom he 
admires him. The common men are “grosse Herren, in sich, voll Ruhe, 
Gemessenheit und Mittelpunkt.” '* They are “human beings!” ?* But he, 
the poet, has never been a human being. “Ich habe niemals ein festes Ja 
gesagt! Ich war niemals Mensch!” *° 

Like Faust contemplating the havoc which he has wrought in 
Gretchen’s life, the expressionist poet feels like an Unmensch whom a 
terrible chasm separates from the enviable sheltered world of ordinary 
men. In one of his poems Werfel admits that his incessant call for love 
ascends from a heart that does not love anyone; he ends the poem, which 
he calls “Verzweiflung,” with this lament: 

Und alles rauscht nach Liebe. 
Ich auch nach Liebe weine 
Und hab doch keinen gern. ** 

From this terrible conviction of being “inhuman” and monstrous, 
there arises the desperate yearning to be united to the human race, to feel 
akin to “the others,” to belong to mankind. “Mein einziger Wunsch ist 
Dir, oh Mensch, verwandt zu sein,” Werfel concludes his first volume of 
poetry, Der Weltfreund.** The expressionist cult of “man” and “man- 


® Franz Werfel, Die Versuchung. Ein Gesprach des Dichters mit dem Erzengel 
und Luzifer. Biicherei “Der jungste Tag,” I (Leipzig, 1913), 6. 

10 bid. 

11 Jbid., 7. 

12 lbid., 8. 

18 [bid., 10. 
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kind” (of which Werfel is one of the most eloquent and persistent spokes- 
men) is to be understood as a consequence of the feeling of being sadly 
different from all men. 

In Alfred Wolfenstein’s drama Besuch der Zeit the poet is reminded 
that the “higher love” found in literature is a rationalization of those who 
are impotent in the “lower love” of real life. The poet’s ambition to 
elevate mankind, his dissatisfaction with the flatness of life as it is, are 
only the result of his misanthropic disposition. The poet’s Visitor, the 
spirit of the modern age and of the masses, brings the poet’s secret weak- 
ness out into the open. In the past, the Visitor says, reverence for the 
poet was founded on the belief that the love of which he sang was in 
himself. Now it has been discovered that the poet is of all people least 
capable of love. ’* It is in the bustling crowd, not at the poet’s desk, that 
love and complete humanity can be found. Wolfenstein’s poet draws the 
consequences: he leaves his desk to become a farmer, and later a stock- 
broker; finally, toiling to earn money for the cure and restitution of a 
sick and friendless prostitute, he achieves his own salvation. 


The guilt which his emotional shortcomings arouse in the writer of 
the expressionist generation finds its most poignant and significant ex- 
pression in Franz Kafka. However, in contrast to the expressionists proper, 
Kafka never deceived himself into believing that the mere utterance of 
the wish to love and the invocation of the magic formula “O Mensch” 
could effect a real regeneration. Kafka’s plight is both too special and too 
well-known to be gone into here. It may, however, be of interest to point 
out that Kafka’s own life, which he interpreted in terms of myth and 
raised to the level of myth, ** provides a striking analogy to those of the 
fictional characters which we have just discussed. These weak unstable 
artists always posit a counterpart-image of great solidity acting both 
as a stinging challenge and as a threat to themselves. Mann’s Malvolto 
locks up to the Renaissance condottiere; Sternheim’s Scarron to Maske; 
the poet in Werfel’s Die Versuchung to the “statistician,” to whom 
he loses his girl; the poet in Wolfenstein’s Besuch der Zeit to the 
Visitor; Franz Kafka to the image of his father that he had formed in 
his mind. His feeling of guilt is founded on his conviction of falling 
short of the parental example of robustness, energy, and success. Above 
all, Kafka realizes that at the basis of his father’s success lies an emo- 
tional reality which he feels wanting in himself. What overawed Kaf- 
ka in his father was, according to Max Brod, the self-assurance of the 
“naive, non-reflective, ‘non-conscious’ man who follows only his instinct 


14Franz Werfel, Wir sind, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1917), 54. 

1® Franz Werfel, “An den Leser,” Der Weltfreund. Erste Gedichte (Leipzig, 
1918), 108. 

16 Alfred Wolfenstein, “Besuch der Zeit,” in Mérder und Traumer. Drei 
szenische Dichtungen (Berlin, 1923), 27. 

17 Cf. Heinz Politzer, “Franz Kafka’s Letter to his Father,” GR XXVIII/3 
(October, 1953) for an excellent discussion of this process. 
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in questions of principle.” ** And in his famous letter to his father, Kafka 
says to him admiringly: “Du bekamst fiir mich das Ratselhafte, das alle 
Tyrannen haben, deren Recht auf ihrer Person, nicht auf dem Denken 
begriindet ist.” '° 

Even as Pippo Spano’s portrait impels Malvolto to plunge into his 
disastrous love affair in order to prove himself, so the example of his 
father’s life dans le vrai goads Kafka into his catastrophic engagements. 
Like Malvolto, as is well-known, Kafka fails. Bachelorhood is the in- 
evitable fate of the man who cannot love. And Kafka knows very well 
that he cannot love; 7° he confesses that he “should have to look for a 
year before finding a true emotion” in himself. * 

This emotional impotence causes Kafka to see himself as a parasite 
and a vampire, which sucks the blood of others because it has no blood 
of its own. Similarly, Kafka, who feels that his “body is too long for 
its weakness . . . hasn’t the least bit of fat to engender a blessed warmth, 
to preserve an inner fire,” ** experences a humiliating dependency, cling- 
ing to others and exploiting them. He is convinced that he must, there- 
fore, inspire disgust in everyone, particularly in women. ** It is in this 
connection that the fascinating and horrible insect story Metamorphosis 
receives its proper setting as a symbolic portrait of the artist. In the lettet 
to his father, Kafka combines the metaphor of the insect with the con- 
cept of the exploiting vampire which, too helpiess to live independently, 
must prey on stronger individuals. ** 

This concept of vampirism haunts the foremost expressionist dramat- 
ist Georg Kaiser. Kaiser, obsessed with the idea of sexual impotence in his 
early “comedies of the flesh,” alternates in his mature period themes of 
pacifist heroism and altruistic self-sacrifice with themes of vampirism and 
insane narcissism. *° 

“Ein Vampyr saugt an unsern Adern,” says Musset of George Sand, 
the heroine of Kaiser’s Die Flucht nach Venedig; “wir geben den Herz- 
schlag her — und bleiben ausgeblutete Schemen!” ** But in this, as another 

18 Max Brod, “Commentary on Extracts from Franz Kafka’s Letter to my 
Father,” trans. Sophie Prombaum, in A Franz Kafka Miscellany: Pre-fascist Exile, 
rev. enl. ed., Harry Slochower et al. (New York, 1946), 40. 

19 Franz Kafka, “Brief an den Vater,” Die Neue Rundschau LXIII/2 (1952), 196. 

*0 The Diaries of Franz Kafka 1914-23, ed. Brod, trans. Martin Greenberg, with 
the co-operation of Hannah Arendt (New York, 1949), 215, 221. 

21 The Diaries of Franz Kafka 1910-13, ed. Max Brod, trans. Joseph Kresh (New 
York, 1948), 42. 

22 Ibid., 168. 

23 Diaries 1914-23, 139. 

24 “Brief an den Vater,” 230. 

*° For an interesting treatment of this relationship in Kaiser’s work see Eric A. 
Fivian, Georg Kaiser und seine Stellung im Expressionismus (Munich, 1946); for 
a discussion of the narcissistic, self-centered nature of Kaiser’s expressionist drama see 
Leroy Marion Linick, Der Subjektivismus im Werke Georg Kaisers (Strassburg, 


1937). 
26 Georg Kaiser, Die Flucht nach Venedig (Berlin, 1923), 15. 
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character in the drama observes, she merely obeys ‘dem grossen kiinstle- 
rischen Gesetz.” ** Too weak and empty to live by himself, the artist 
utilizes the emotions of others for his work; having drained his victims 
of their vitality he moves on to new adventures. Thus the artist is the 
parasite par excellence. His career proceeds over human ruins, and the 
beauty of his work is like the iridescent effects of putrefaction. “Wer 
ist diese Frau?” asks one of George Sand’s lovers near the end of the 
play; and Musset answers him: “Der unmenschliche Mensch!” ** 


But the artist cannot help the destruction he causes. He is his own 
victim, “Betriiger und Betrogener in einem!” *° “Ich bin nicht Mérderin!” 
George Sand cries out; *° but Musset tells her that she cannot live. The 
artist’s constitutional deficiency, which lies at the basis of his vampirism, 
is likewise the reason why he has to be an artist. In art he has found the 
only refuge from the poverty and agony of his life. His work does not 
grow out of strength. Creative joy, the outpouring of a rich exuberant 
heart, are not what Kafka, for instance, finds in his writing. Writing for 
him offers the only possibility of survival, the only state in which he can 
live without fear. *' It is his attempt to flee unbearable suffering, the only 
justificaton of his “monotonous, empty, mad bachelor’s life.” ** 

The inhumanity of the artist may even lead him to actual murder. 
This is the theme of Kaiser’s one-act play Der Protagonist, which served 
Kurt Weill as a libretto for an opera. The “protagonist,” an actor, lives 
so completely in his stage-world that he has lost all sense of reality and 
identifies himself with whatever role he happens to play. Yet his lack 
of a stable authentic personality is accompanied by a desperate need to 
cling to his sister, a normal healty girl, the actor’s only link to reality. 
“Ich fande nicht zuriick zu mir selbst —”’, he says to her, “riefst Du mich 
nicht mit Bruder an.” *2 

When she informs him that she has become engaged, he receives the 
news with outward calm. But that evening, after performing the part of 
a jealous man, the actor, carried away by his role, kills his sister as she 
approaches him with her betrothed. The schizophrenic suppression of 
reality which the artist practises enables him to commit the murder from 
which his normal consciousness would recoil. Art, while it affords the 
artist escape from his own loveless and meaningless “bachelor’s life,” also 
demands the exploitaton and finally the literal sacrifice of other life. 


The psychological process to be observed in the development of 
vampirism is this: Flight from an unendurable reality engenders a feeling 


27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid., 97. 

29 Ibid., 29. 

80 Tbid., 30. 

81 Kafka, Diaries 1910-13, 293. 

82 Diaries 1914-23, 79. 

88 Georg Kaiser, Der Protagonist. Ein Akt Oper von .. . Musik von Kurt 
Weill (Vienna, 1925), 9. 
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of unreality, of lack of substance, of inner emptiness; then this emptiness 
produces the desperate need for someone strong, real and substantial, on 
whom the emtpy man can lean, whom he can exploit, whose strength and 
vitality he can appropriate; finally the destruction of the strong one in- 
sures the weak man’s own survival. Die Koralle, one of Kaiser’s most 
famous dramas, offers a classic example of this process. 

The Billionnaire, the hero of Die Koralle, is, in a way, a Faust in 
reverse. Whereas Faust lusts after the universe of experience out of in- 
satiable desire, the Billionnaire garners the riches of this world out of 
frantic fear. His apparent will to power is in reality a dread of impotence. 
The Billionaire’s Horatio Alger career has been a continuous breathless 
flight from the traumatic experience of childhood poverty. He has hoped, 
by amassing a fortune, to shut out the trauma. But external goods cannot 
give security to him, since he lacks security in himself. When his children 
reject him and the fortune won by the ruthless exploitation of his fellow 
men, he faces once more the abyss which he has tried to escape all his 
life. 

At this crucial moment, his secretary, who is his double in appearance 
and whom the Billionnaire has hired to deceive would-be assassins, 
chances to remark upon the secure happy childhood which he enjoyed. 
The Billionnaire now realizes that security and happiness cannot be ac- 
quired. Like the elect of Calvinism, one is born blessed. The only 
salvation (it seems to the Billionnaire) is an exchange of identities, the 
casting off of one’s own damned self and the permanent appropriation of 
another’s secure and blessed self. To this end the Billionnaire kills his 
double and lives on as the secretary, the man who has enjoyed a sunny 
childhood. In exchange for the contentment his new identity gives him, 
the Billionnaire gladly accepts the death penalty as the convicted murder- 
er of his old Billionnaire self. ** 

Perhaps the crassest example of the vampire-like personality in ex- 
pressionism appears in Klabund’s tale Der Mann mit der Maske.** The 
central figure of this tale becomes a writer when a disease disfigures him 
so that he is forced to wear a mask and avoid his former social contacts. 
Like a spider in his web, the Masked Man sits in the cafe waiting for naive 
victims whose lives can serve him as raw material for his fiction. He has 


8+ There is an interesting parallel between Kaiser’s famous drama and René 
Schickele’s early novel Der Fremde (Berlin, 1913); Paul, the hero of Schickele’s 
novel, tries to force his mother to accept him as her lover, while Kaiser’s Billionnaire, 
in the panic of his insecurity, kills his double in order to appropriate his identity. 
Relevant to this analogy is Willy Beer’s statement: that flight is a significant char- 
acteristic of the —_ in Kaiser’s drama; Beer, then, interprets flight in Die Koralle 
as the psychological reaction to the feeling of being neglected by one’s mother 


(“Verlassensein von der Mutter ...”). (Untersuchungen zur Problematik des 
expressionistischen Dramas, Breslau, 1934, 31. Italics mine). 
85 This tale, written in 1911, occurs both as an episode in the posthumously 
blished autobiographical novel “Roman eines jungen Mannes,” in Romane der 
ebnsucht (Vienna, 1930), 279-284; and as a short story in Kunterbuntergang des 
Abendlandes. Grotesken von Klabund (Munich, 1922), 87-93. 
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to glean the experiences of others, for if reduced to his own inner ex- 
perience he would have nothing to say. This empty man who uses art 
to make the void in which he lives tolerable is a perfect symbol of the 
neo-romantic and early expressionist (and, we might add, Freudian) view 
of art as compensation for constitutional inferiority. *" 

A romantic young girl, who has fallen in love with the writer’s mys- 
terious mask, permits him to make love to her. She begs him to lift his 
mask and let her see his secret. But when he complies, she is horrified, and 
soon afterwards kills herself. The experience that has destroyed her serves 
him as material for a story. 

Art, a product of disease and inferiority makes life its victim. The 
artist uses a mask, the “romantic fraud,” to hide the horror of his real 
self. The naive whom his mask fascinates feed with their happiness, 
eventually with their lives, the infernal beauty of his creations. The same 
formula, which we have observed in Heinrich Mann’s neo-romanticism, 
continues into expressionism. 

In the end, however, the artist is his own victim, as is shown by the 
fate of the sculptor Benkal in Schickele’s novel Benkal der Frauentroster, 
who exploits and ruins the life of his mistress only to undo himself even- 
tually. Benkal’s “vampirism”, too, has its roots in a constitutional de- 
ficiency. In his youth no man would take him seriously, but women, 
whom his soft lyrical nature attracted, helped him to become aware of his 
gifts and nourished his faith in his art. In time Benkal became a great 
sculptor. 

At the height of his career he meets lj, a celebrated dancer and a 
great lady. Her arrogance bewitches the artist, whose apparent self- 
confidence rests on most unsure foundations. His love is accompanied 
by cruelty first toward himself, then toward her. He compares her to 
a voracious beautiful insect, which “hypnotisiert . . . durch den Schrecken 
seiner entfesselten Schénheit.” ** His love is not so much love as triumph 
over his own weakness and self-distrust. As he holds Ij’s proud body 
in his arms, he feels that he who was once despised by all has mastered 
life at last. 

But since he does not love Ij as a person but as a prop to his self- 
assurance, he cannot accept the fact of her aging. ** There is another, 
closely connected, reason for Benkal’s callousness to the woman whom 
he thinks he loves. It is his obsession with his art. His triumph over life, 
necessitated by his inner insecurity, is symbolized better by timeless 
sculptures than by a living woman subject to decayl. He has immortalized 
in sculpture Ij’s beauty at the moment of her highest bloom, and the figure 
of marble so triumphant, so eternally intriguing, takes for him the place 


86 This view of art and the artist is most explicit in Gustav Sack’s novel “Ein 
Namenloser,” Gesannmelte Werke, 1 (Berlin, 1920), 305-326. 

87 René Schickele, Benkal der Frauentréster (Leipzig, 1914), 136. 

38 [bid., 134-136. 
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of the aging woman of flesh and blood. Besides, love would distract him 
from art. Ij, who loves him, understands this and disappears in order 
not to interfere further with his work. *° 

But with her departure, Benkal’s art becomes meaningless to himself. 
He realizes with horror the boundless cruelty at the basis of his art, and 
feels that he has been left empty and self-defeated in the end. He con- 
ceives an intense hatred for his own work and secretly defaces and des- 
troys the masterpieces for which he once sacrified a life of love and 
happiness. On the ruins of his life-work he drinks a toast to life. * 


... ich kniete vor dem Stein, kroch auf den Knien um ihn herum, 

hielt ihn nackt umschlungen, stundenlang. Er erwarmte sich 

nicht, der Teufel, aber ich, ich wurde eiskalt, mein Blut fror 
rings um mein dampfendes Herz, das zerrte und zog und fort 
wollte .... Mehr Feuer hat kein Gott im Leib gehabt! Eine 

Menschheit von Verlangen! Ich glaubte... mit der Kraft 

eines Jahrtausends! Meine Blicke wollten, wollten, und als es 

hell wurde vor ihnen und es in mir jubelte: “Jetzt!” da war es 

der Teufel, der mich angrinste — so gemein, da8 mir schlecht 

wurde. Ja, der ist iiberall, wo ein Herz nicht ausgefiillt ist von 

Liebe. Wo nur ein Platzchen frei ist, da nistet er sich ein und 

pumpt mit seinen Niistern die Welt leer, bis er allein auf dem 

Pfauenrad seines Steisses thront. So will er es haben. * 

In this conclusion of Schickele’s Benkal we encounter the message 
of love which is so significant of expressionism. This message, as our 
study has tried to show, is, in a number of expressionists, the observable 
result of the agony which inability to love has inflicted on the narcissistic 
writers and poets. Devotion to the neo-romantic, fin de siécle cult of Art 
no longer represents a solution to this new generation, because, in their 
experience, estheticism, instead of serving the emotional life from which 
art grows, stifles and kills it; and thereby it destroys art itself. The way 
out of this impasse is an inner regeneration, a Wandlung (a favorite 
term in expressionism). Only if the self-absorbed, narcissistic personality 
learns to identify himself with others, share their sufferings, serve and 
love them, can he save himself, and become a true poet, a seer, and a 
healer of mankind. The enormous echo which Werfel’s outcry “Mein 
einziger Wunsch ist Dir, oh Mensch, verwandt zu sein!” found clearly 
indicates that the painful feeling of “unrelatedness,” the sense of one’s 
own inhumanity, was an important reason for the expressionist generation’s 
deification of humanity, and imperative need to embrace all mankind. 

39 |bid., 162 fi. 
40 [bid., 181. 
41 [bid., 185-186. 




















Ulla Winblad: Words and Music by Zuckmayer and Bellman 


Ian C. LoraM 
Cornell University 


Carl Zuckmayer, the optimist, does not travel the same road nor think 
the same thoughts as those whom he has called “die Wedebabies, Strind- 
hiigel and Kafk’aeffen, samt ihren Sartrilegen”.* He has, as a result, been 
criticized occasionally for being superficial and non-intellectual. It is true, 
I think, that Zuckmayer is not a deeply intellectual writer, but whether 
that is a necessary criterion for worthwhile and effective writing is open 
to question. Nor does it automatically mean that he is superficial — in 
Zuckmayer’s case, this could hardly be farther from the truth. Perhaps 
the following quotation from a recent article of his will help to explain 
his point of view and at the same time throw some light on the play which 
we are to discuss here. 


“Was frommt es, an erschiitterten Fundamenten noch ein bib- 
chen herumzukratzen? Was soll uns der fade Spott, das hamische 
Grinsen? Ironie ist eine Waffe des Intellekts. Aber wo sie nicht 
selbsterkennend ist, nicht zartlich-weise, nicht liebend-weltbe- 
zogen, bleiben ihre Pfeile stumpf — und schaffen gerade dadurch, 
wie das Dumdum-Geschof, die bésartige Verletzung. Es geniigt 
ja nicht brilliant oder geistreich zu sein. Ein Stiickchen ge- 
quetschter Zitronenschale im Cocktailglas—wer will davon leben? 
Die Seelen hungern, die Herzen frieren, die Geister diirsten. Wir 
brauchen Brot und Wein.” ? 

If the public reponse to Zuckmayer’s plays is any criterion, he is 
indeed giving the Germans “Brot und Wein.” Nor do I believe that he 
is merely providing a substitute or a sop for or an escape from the hard- 
ships of everyday life. On October 22, 1953, Ulla Winblad * had its pre- 
miere in the Deutsches Theater, G6ttingen, under the direction of Heinz 
Hilpert. The press reports of fifty-five curtain calls testify to a resound- 
ing stage success, and in the characters of Ulia Winblad and Carl Michael 
Bellman Zuckmayer has added two more to his gallery of dramatic figures 
who are alive and glad of it. What is more, he has so created them that 
we too can be glad that they come alive. None of his characters ever 
solve the world’s problems and few of them try to, but it is often a relief 
to find persons in modern German literature who have a positive outlook 
on life and who can express themselves positively as most of Zuckmayer’s 
characters do. ; 

In 1948, Zuckmayer’s play Bellman had its premiere in Ziirich. It ran 
for one performance and was immedately withdrawn by the author be- 
cause he was dissatisfied with it. Following the successful completion 


1 Notizen zur Situation des Dramas. Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 23 Sept. 1953. 


2 Tbid. 
3 Ulla Winblad, oder Musik und Leben des Carl Michael Belbnan. (Frankfurt 


am Main: S. Fischer Verlag, 1953) 
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of Barbara Blomberg (1949) and Der Gesang im Feuerofen (1951), Zuck- 
mayer turned again to Bellman and began reworking it. Progress was 
slow, and more than once West German newspapers announced that the 
play was completed and was to be performed in the near future, only to 
tind that Zuckmayer was not yet ready to give up his rewriting and polish- 
ing. Jokes were made about it in the press to the effect that “Carl Zuck- 
mayer has just finished the 423rd revision of his new play.” Actually it 
was in July of 1953 that Zuckmayer typed the final draft of his manu- 
script and proclaimed himself satisfied with it. 


The play is now named after its heroine. Whether Zuckmayer felt 
that in the revised version she had become the prime mover or whether 
he simply wished to avoid association with the single performance of 
Bellman in 1948 is difficult to say. 


Carl Michael Bellman, frequently referred to by his German bio- 
graphers as “der schwedische Anakreon”, was born in 1740 in Stockholm. * 
His father, a clerk, plagued by a small salary and an exceedingly large 
fainily, somehow managed to send young Carl to the University at Upsala, 
where his grandfather was a member of the faculty. Unfortunately, al- 
though he was by no means unintelligent, Bellman’s career as a student 
was extremely brief. A year after he had registered he was back in Stock- 
holm working in a bank. He had learned little of an academic nature 
that he had not prev iously known, but he did discover two things which 
were to be both a joy and a tribulation to him for the remainder of his life. 
One was wine and other stronger intoxicants, the other was his inability 
to hold on to what little money he possessed. 


He had already begun to write by this time, but the strong Lutheran 
atmosphere of his upbringing still influenced him, so that much of what 
he had to say was of a sternly religious nature. He had shown an ex- 
traordinary talent for music and languages, but the songs for which he is 
famous in Sweden had not yet made their appearance. His ever-increasing 
debts finally forced him to flee to Norway, but he was able to return to 
Sweden the following year (1765), where he managed to obtain work as 
a clerk in the customs service. Here he eked out a precarious living for 
five or six years, and it was during this time that his musical and lyric gifts 
blossomed. He wrote about fifty of the so-called “Fredman’s Epistles” 
and hundreds of drinking songs and skits. He founded the Order of 
Bacchus, a society whose membership consisted of both the famous and 
infamous, all of whom were attracted by the carefree, often riotous 


+ Biographical material is to be found in the following works: Felix Niedner, Carl 
Michael Bellman, der schwedische Anakreon. (Berlin; Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1905) 

P. J. Willatzen, Der Weingott des Nordens. Dichtungen von C. M. Bellman, 
(Bremen: Verlag von M. Heinsius Nachfolger, 1892). 

Hendrik Willem van Loon and Grace Castagnette, The Last of the Troubadours. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1939). 
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goings-on and by Bellman’s genius for song, lute-playing and impro- 
visation. 

The accession of Gustav Adolf III to the Swedish throne upon the 
death of Adolf Friedrich in 1771 was to have a marked effect upon Bell- 
man’s future career. Gustav was a man of intelligence and a certain 
degree of aesthetic appreciation, who tried in every way possible to 
further the cause of art and literature in his native country, although to 
be sure his taste was governed and prejudiced by his French training. 
Here was a man about whom Bellman could become enthusiastic, and he 
was also quick to see that he might also stand to gain from his sovereign’s 
interest in the arts. He began to sing the praises of the King and although 
progress was slow, in 1773 Gustav made him a gift of 3000 thaler in order 
to pay off his outstanding debts. Two years later Elis Schréderheim, a 
favorite of the king, arranged to have Bellman installed as director of the 
state lottery, a sinecure which paid an annual salary of 3000 thaler. In 
1776 Gustav conferred upon him the title of “Court Secretary”. The 
following year Bellman married, but with his temperament and habits 
it is not hard to understand that the union was not a particularly happy 
one. 

The next fifteen years were reasonably profitable and productive for 
Bellman. Although he was not sufficently presentable to be invited to 
court, he was sought after by the aristocracy for parties and social affairs 
of all kinds. His wit, music and singing were a kind of passport to the 
gay, carefree and exciting world where he felt at home, and the continued 
patronage of Schréderheim and the king kept him generally warm and 
comfortable. Nevertheless, more than once during these years he was 
in trouble with his creditors, but each time succeeded in avoiding serious 
difficulties. No matter how much money he managed to acquire he 
always squandered it cheerfully. 

In March 1792, Gustav Adolf III was shot through the head at a 
masked ball by members of the nobility who rose up in wrath against his 
parliamentary proposals to limit drastically the powers and privileges of 
the ruling classes. The prestige of both Bellman and Elis Schréderheim 
declined almost immediately and Bellman lived miserably for only three 
more years. Tired and ill, his strength wasted by physical excesses and lack 
of care, he found himself in 1794 in prison for non-payment of debts. A 
few of his old friends managed to bail him out and shortly after one last 
party with his cronies Bellman died on February 11, 1795. 

Such was the life of the “Swedish Anakreon” about whom Zuckmayer 
chose to write his play. But what of the woman for whom the play is 
named, Ulla Winblad? She appears as the object of Bellman’s adoration 
in dozens of his songs and may have been the high priestess of the “Society 
of Bacchus”. Was she the immortal inspiration of the songs? Probably 
not. From all accounts, she was “a lot of fun”, but there is not enough 
evidence to show that she and Bellman were passionately involved with 
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one another, and she was more likely a convenient character about whose 
good looks the poet could build his songs. Her name was actually Maria 
Kristina Kielistrém. She was born of poor parents and had practically no 
education. As a child she lived a wild life, but learned to sing and dance 
a little. She became a waitress and in the course of her free and easy career 
had a daughter by a Russian colonel. Later she married a man named 
Norrstrém, a member of the “Society of Bacchus” and left Stockholm, 
returning only after her husband’s death. She soon married again — but 
her health and reputation rapidly deteriorated. She was in constant con- 
flict with the police for the illegal sale of liquor and — like Bellman — for 
outstanding debts, and although she outlived him, she died as lonely a 
death as he. The fact that she has achieved a certain kind of immortality 
is due solely to Bellman. “Er hob sie vor allem in seiner Poesie aus dem 
Schmutz der Gasse empor in die Sphare ewiger Schénheit.” ° 


Almost all the other characters of Zuckmayer’s play can apparently 
be historically accounted for with the exception of Baron Lindkrona, 
whom Ulla marries. Movitz, a wig and umbrella-maker, a virtuoso on 
nine musical instruments, Mollberg, the corporal, Puckel and Wetz, all 
can be vouched for. Fredman, a name which Bellman used often for him- 
self, was a watchmaker — he, however, does not actually appear in the 
play. Zuckmayer has taken some liberties with historical fact in present- 
ing many of these people, even as he has with Gustav III, who was a far 
more hard-headed and practical individual than the man we see. 

We must assume, at the opening of the play, that Ulla and Bellman 
have been in love for some time. Ulla is a typical Zuckmayer character, 
“von so verlockender Weiblichkeit wie eine Schale voll reifer Erdbeeren 
und ein Topf voll Sahne, oder ein Beet offener Tulpen, oder en Kuller- 
pfirsich in Sekt.” She is jealous of Bellman’s patroness, Baroness von 
Schréderheim. At a picnic she receives a proposal of marriage from Baron 
Lindkrona, who has become infatuated with her. Ulla rejects him at first, 
but after a jealous spat with Bellman, changes her mind and accepts. Her 
decision is made with mixed feelings (of which she is not entirely aware); 
she is furious with Bellman and yet with the advantages of future wealth 
she hopes to be able to keep him out of a debtor’s prison. 

Bellman is discouraged, naturally, but does not give up hope. During 
the course of the wedding-dinner, his cronies appear outside Lindkrona’s 
home singing one of Bellman’s songs: “Hochzeitslied.” This demonstration 
is angrily accepted by Lindkrona as a challenge, as he tells Ulla, who is 
listening intently and longingly: “Jetzt —werde ich um dich kampfen”. 

As the result of a quarrel, Bellman is threatened with arrest by the 
Russian military attaché, once Ulla’s lover. Somewhat reluctantly, he 
appeals for help to the new king, Gustav III. Gustav, planning radical 
social and political reforms in Sweden, is already the target of a conspiracy 
by the aristocracy, which has sought to obtain Lindkrona as an ally, but 


SNiedner, p. 129. 
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without success. Bellman and Gustav, as the result of mutual admiration, 
become fast friends. 

The king refuses to give way in his policies despite the misgivings 
of those closest to him, Bellman, Ulla and his adviser, Elis Schréderheim. 
When Bellman and his companions “crash” a garden party (much to the 
delight of Gustav), Ulla breaks with him. Lindkrona, however, realizes 
that Ulla will never belong to him as long as Bellman can see her. Having 
discovered too that with the king’s protection Bellman is secure, he decides 
to join the conspiracy as the only way of removing the danger. 

Gustav, who is fully aware of the desperate opposition to his plans, 
deliberately disregarding the warnings of Ulla and Schréderheim, attends 
a masked ball and is assassinated. Lindkrona, furious with Ulla for having 
taken the side of the king, puts her under house arrest and orders Bell- 
man taken into custody. When Ulla finds out that Bellman is not only in 
jail, but is also seriously ill she plans to have him spirited out of prison and 
taken to safety in France. With the aid of her eldest stepson and Baroness 
von Schréderheim she succeeds in having Bellman brought to a fishing 
village near Stockholm to await passage to France. When she arrives to 
accompany him he is sleeping, and she awakens him by singing his song: 
“An Ulla Winblad.” It is obvious that he will not live much longer. He 
sings one last verse, drinks a last toast: “An unsrer aller Leben — an die 
Sonne!” and dies in Ulla’s arms just as the ship for France comes in to 
the landing. 

Ulla Winblad is not a great drama. It is not as impressive, as far as 
ideas and thought content are concerned, as either Des Teufels General or 
Der Gesang im Feuerofen. It has the one fault which is true of many of 
Zuckmayer’s plays in that it is too long. Nor is it a closely knit play, but 
rather a succession of scenes (they are so called by Zuckmayer; he has no 
separate “acts”) with the stage directions calling for a split stage (Haupt- 
und Vorderbiihne) for quick scene changes by means of lighting. This 
mechanical looseness is intentional, but within this framework the one 
serious failing is the relationship of that aspect of the play dealing with 
Gustav III to the rest of the story. Zuckmayer has not quite succeeded 
in associating the two in a convincing manner, with the result that one 
has the impression that Bellman’s friendship with the gifted but infortun- 
ate monarch is merely incidental to the Ulla — Bellman — Lindkrona tri- 
angle, instead of being the integral part of the play that the author surely 
intended it to be. 

Because of the loose construction of the play it is difficult to deter- 
mine the time element, but it is reasonable to assume that the action covers 
only a relatively short period. This is at odds wtih historical fact, since 
Gustav III succeeded to the throne in 1771 and was assassinated in 1792, 
but the author is careful to note that “Handlung und Gestalten sind mit 
der Historie nur locker verkniipft, das historische Detail ist daher auch fiir 
die duBere Darstellung nicht von Belang.” In a brief note on the technical 
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aspects of staging, Zuckmayer also points out that settings and scenery 
should be as simple and mobile as possible. “Dies nicht um eines Stil- 
Prinzips willen, sondern um die Kontinuitat des Ablaufs und den Charakter 
der Bellmanschen Improvisation zu wahren, der dem Stiick eigen ist.” ° 

From reading Zuckmayer’s description of Ulla in the stage directions 
of the opening scene, it is obvious that she must be one of his favorite 
types whom he depicts so well. She is, if a colloquialism is permitted, 
“all woman”. Mercurial by temperament, she is basically the somewhat 
earthy and tenderly loving creature whom we have seen in other Zuck- 
mayer plays.’ She can (and does) hurl a chamber-pot at Movitz’ head 
and still conduct herself in a dignified fashion towards the Baron. She 
is not ashamed of her somewhat irregular past and makes no attempt to 
hide it, in fact, her frankness and honesty appeal strongly to Lindkrona 
and make him all the more determined to marry her. “Sie sind ein ganzer 
Mensch, Ulla, — das ist vielleicht das einzige, was ich anbete.” * When 
Cajsa Lisa urges her to marry and settle down, claiming that her husband 
need not be her lover (“Einer fiirs Haus, einer fiirs Herz. Das geht ganz 
gut zusammen.”), Ulla says: “Aber ich hab nie mit einem was gehabt — 
niemals, verstehst du — ohne Liebe. Oder Gefiihl, oder Herz, wie mans 
nennt. Ich kann nicht anders.” * Her natural jealousy of an aristocratic 
rival and her love for Bellman force her into the marriage with Lindkrona, 
and she holds to her principles until she realizes that he is not the man 
she took him for. One of the German press critics, in his review of the 
play, said: “Zuckmayer war stets ein Frauenlob”, and this remark is amply 
vouched for by his affectionate portrayal of Ulla Winblad. He has quite 
legitimately made her what she probably was not—the source and in- 
spiration of much of Bellman’s art, and has done so in a most convincing 
fashion. She is a creative force, although it would be going too far to 
regard her as a symbol for that force. Zuckmayer rarely works with 
symbols — most of his characters, Ulla Winblad included, are “‘of the earth 
earthy”, who are happy to be alive and whose happiness is often highly 
infectious. 

Zuckmayer has taken only part of the real Bellman into his play, again 
that part which suits his purpose and intent. We see nothing of the 
married man nor of the petty official What Zuckmayer shows us is a 
near musical genius, philosopher, and drunkard, an individual possessed of 
the love of life to an almost dangerous degree. Bellman is at the same 
time, unfortunately — or perhaps fortunately —completely indifferent to 
such problems as looking out for his health, money or reputation. In this 
respect he is a reasonable facsimile of his historical self. Life to him is 
made up of Ulla, his music and wine. The latter he needs in sufficient 


6 Ulla Winblad, p. 8. 

Teg. Klarchen Gunderloch (Der frdbliche Weinberg), Katherina (Katherina 
Knie), Julchen Blasius (Schinderhannes). 

8 Ulla Winblad, p. 24. 

® Ibid, p. 19. 
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quantities either to stimulate his genius for improvisation or to draw a veil 
over the necessary unpleasantries of everyday existence. Although his 
intellectual powers are vastly superior to those of Ulla, he displays an 
almost childlike naiveté in his enthusiasm for Gustav. He has a genius for 
making both friends and enemies and forms opinions quickly. His re- 
lationship to Ulla is conditioned in part by his reluctance to be tied down 
and in part by his naive disregard of her feminine feelings. She, on the 
other hand, is too prone to jump to conclusions and, although she ap- 
parently realizes that Bellman does not, in fact, cannot settle down, she is 
unwilling to meet him halfway. Thus there is a certain amount of justi- 
fication for Cajsa Lisa’s remark that Ulla and Bellman are too much alike 
to make a good match. 

Zuckmayer has to a remarkable degree captured the “bohemian” side 
of Bellman’s character, which, as has been indicated, was what interested 
him primarily. Members of temperance organizations will object violent- 
ly to the amount of wine that Bellman consumes, but others can hardly 
fail to be carried away by his infectious enthusiasm for living. And this 
is due in large measure to the skilful manner in which Zuckmayer has 
interpolated the Bellman songs into his play. Out of the enormous res- 
ervoir of these songs Zuckmayer has carefully selected eleven. For some 
he has written new words, others are taken directly from the standard 
German translations by Niedner and von Gumppenberg. They reflect 
accurately the Bellman who up to this day is loved in Stockholm. Bellman 
sings of Ulla, wine, death, love and life. Some songs are gay, some sen- 
suous, some sad, some ribald, but all of them, including those with a 
mournful note, express Bellman’s (and, incidentally, Zuckmayer’s) philo- 
sophy that it is wonderful to be alive. Some of Bellman’s music is taken 
from Scarlatti and Mozart, but the songs are all indelibly stamped with 
his name. 

In presenting Gustav III, Zuckmayer has again used only certain 
facets of the king’s character. We see him as an aesthetic reformer, a 
man deeply interested in the finer things of life and at the same time deter- 
mined to improve the economic and political lot of the common man at 
the expense of the aristocracy. His enemies regard him as an effeminate 
and dangerous dilettante, his friends, including Bellman and Ulla, as a 
courageous and conscientious sovereign. In an age of reason, during the 
French Revolution, Gustav is too much the idealist to be able to survive. 
He is not the blind idealist, however. He sees the dangers inherent in 
“Vernunft”, and his reactions are peculiarly apt for our own time. It 
is perhaps worth while to quote a passage from one of the conversations 
between the king and the poet. 

Bellman: So glauben Sie wirklich an einen Sieg der Vernunft? 

Konig: Nein, Bellman, den fiirchte ich eher. Es ist eine Ver- 

schworung der Vernunft ausgebrochen in unserer Welt, 
und wenn sie siegt, wird sie den Geist auf lange Zeit 
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versklaven und die Volker mit Blindheit schlagen. Nicht 
nur das: sie wird mehr Leben vernichten, mehr Blut 
saufen als alle Barbarenreiche der Vorzeit. Ich aber 
glaube — an den Sieg einer andern Kraft. 


Bellman: Sie heiBt? 
Konig: Ich kann sie nicht nennen. 
Bellman: Die Liebe Majestat, ist ein Geschenk. Sie laBt sich nicht 


verordnen. 

Konig: Sie laBt sich leben. *° 

To Gustav, Ulla and Bellman incorporate much of his theory that 
love and naturalness and “die ungeteilte, die unzihmbare Natur” are the 
hope of the world. It is simply unfortunate that he is trying to swim 
against the stream. 

The remaining characters of the play are, with the exception of Ulla’s 
husband, Baron Lindkrona, sketched with a few bold strokes which tell 
us as much about them as we need to know. The Baron is the perfect 
aristocrat and at the outset is determined to be the perfect husband for a 
woman who does not love him. But he underestimates Ulla in the first 
place, and in the second place he does not possess that “Liebe” which is 
what cements the bonds between Gustav, Bellman and Ulla. It is his 
passion for possession of Ulla which finally turns her against him. His 
decision to join forces with the conspirators is not motivated by political 
ambition but rather by his desire to remove Gustav from the scene. For 
without the king’s protection Bellman is helpless and Lindkrona foolishly 
believes that with Bellman out of the way he can prevail upon Ulla to 
devote her attention to him. 

Ulla Winblad has neither the problematical nature of Des Teufels 
General and Der Gesang wm Feuerofen nor the delicious satire of Der 
Hauptmann von Képenick. What makes it worthy of attention is Zuck- 
mayer’s re-affirmation of his optimistic belief in the essential worth of 
life and a plea for a return to the basically human instincts and emotions. 
Zuckmayer is disturbed by the fact that the world is too much with us, 
that cold, hard reasoning — necessary though it may be at times — can 
drive mankind into a cul-de-sac where all free and true emotion will be 
stifled. In 1938 he said: 

“Wer immer fragt,—nur dem Liebenden wird Antwort. Wir 

wissen, daB es die schépferische Kraft der Liebe gibt, und wir 

bekennen uns zu ihr.” 
This is stil] the spirit in which he wrote Ulla Winblad. 


10 Ibid, p. 69. 
11 Pro Domo. (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1938), p. go. 








VITALITY AND TRADITION: DODERER’S 
“DIE STRUDLHOFSTIEGE” 


Henry HATFIELD 
Harvard University 


“Denn der Boden zeugt sie wieder, 
Wie er sie von je gezeugt.” 

In the present rather sterile state of German and Austrian literature, 
the appearance of so vigorous and original a work as Heimito von Do- 
derer’s Die Strudlhofstiege* is a reassuring event. While Doderer is by 
no means a ‘new’ writer — his Gassen und Landschaften, a collection of 
verse, appeared in 1923, and his first novel, Die Bresche, in 1924 —it was 
not until 1951, when Die Strudlhofstiege was published, that he achieved 
a work of major scope. In this long novel of Viennese life Doderer dis- 
plays a formidable range of talents: the gift of creating a number of 
“felt,” convincing characters, sensuosity and exuberance of language, and 
the ability to arrange complicated lines of plot in a controlled pattern. 
The book is not without its lapses and longueurs, but it leaves one with 
the impression of vitality and richness — qualities not too common today, 
in any literature. 


Die Strudlhofstiege is not easy to place or to describe. While it 
centers in twentieth-century Vienna, with the events clustering around 
the two focal dates of 1911 and 1925, it is not primarily a social novel, 
nor, in the usual sense of the term, a Zeitroman. J.-F. Angelloz’ use of 
the term “‘comédie humaine” * seems apt. Political happenings are rarely, 
though shrewdly, * commented on; the Church is barely mentioned; there 
is no attempt to represent all the classes or important groups of Viennese 
society. It is character that concerns Doderer primarily; the plot, in- 
genious and complex though it is, is chiefly a device for examining 
sonalities and their interrelations. The theme of education through ies 
is important, particularly in the lives of Lieutenant (later Major) Melzer, 
the admirable if somewhat commonplace hero of the novel, and the more 
problematic co-protagonist René von Stangeler; but Die Strudlhofstiege 
is only in part a Bildungsroman. And while the decline of the old Empire 
inevitably plays some part, this is not a story of decadence; in eauedh it is 
surprisingly optimistic, and at times almost too gemiitlich. * 

1 Die Strudlbofstiege oder Melzer und die Tiefe der Jabre. Minchen: Bieder- 


stein Verlag, 1951. 909 pp. Page references in the text refer to this edition. 

2In a brief article on Die Strudlhofstiege in Mercure de France, March, 1954, 
Pp 525-28. 

* There are references to Austria’s co-responsibility for unleashing the First 
World War, and to the folly of having gone to war against England. While Doderer 
admires many aspects of the old regime, he takes no part in the fashionable at- 
tempt to make the late Emperor Franz Joseph the object of a cult; nor does he senti- 
mentalize about “old Vienna.” 

*See however the verses prefaced to the novel, quoted on page 25. 
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The plot is too complicated to recount in any detail, dealing as it does 
with the fortunes of some twenty persons, each of whom is presented 
rather fully, a few very extensively. A closely interrelated group of mem- 
bers of the Viennese upper middle class—the Stangelers, Melzer, the 
Pastrés, “Mary K.,” and their lovers, friends, and acquaintances, appear 
in the first part of the novel as young people. Through René von 
Stangeler’s friendship with Paula Schachl, a girl of rather humble back- 
ground, a connection is established with the more modest world of the 
region at the foot of the Strudlhofstiege. This “lower” world is by no 
means treated patronizingly, but appears in an idyllic and somewhat 
sentimental glow: Doderer regards the petty-bourgeois milieu with 
particular affection. The pre-war action reaches its climax in a scene of 
petty but most unpleasant betrayal, which serves to catalyze the action, 
separating the men of good will from the luke-warm and the evil. In 
the post-war action, the same major figures, and some others, are again 
drawn closely together. A second betrayal, planned by Editha Pastré, 
who had engineered the first one, is frustrated at the last moment. Certain 
leading figures are now able, thanks to matured insight, to correct, as it 
were, the mistakes committed fourteen years before. Thus Melzer, who 
had been too callow and inhibited to accept love, finally achieves it; he 
also makes atonement, at a dramatic moment, for the injury he had in- 
flicted. The two ‘heroes,’ Melzer and Stangeler, educate each other, to a 
large extent. Melzer is a modern Parzival who has failed to ask the right 
question; Stangeler, less ‘pure’, is a Gawan of the intellect. 

Like a good comedy, the novel reaches its happy ending in a mar- 
riage; in fact, even Editha Pastré, the one really evil person in the whole 
work, is forgiven and will presumably sin no more. Yet on reading and 
rereading the book, one is convinced that there is a great deal more to 
it than any plot synopsis could suggest; that while the action may be at 
times sensational, at times banal, the work has its beauties and its serious 
values. 

The key to the novel lies in the title. The handsome Strudlhofstiege, 
built in 1910 by Johann Theodor Jager, leads down from the aristocratic 
quarter around the Boltzmanngasse to the more modest regions of the 
Alsergrund. In the novel it links the two social and intellectual levels 
figuratively as well as literally. Moreover, Doderer uses the stairway, 
with its ascending ramps, * as a stage, in two different senses. It serves 
as a theatre. for his characters: at the first great crisis, he contrives to 
group his figures there as artfully as a modern director might deploy 
the actors on a Jessnertreppe. One is reminded of the famous scene in 
Tom Jones where Fielding manages to bring his characters to the inn 
together. Stangeler thinks of the stairway as a “stage” of life and Melzer, 
in his groping way, senses that it somehow symbolizes his own existence: 


5 Perhaps the title may also imply that the novel is a ramp leading up to Doderer’s 
‘work in progress,’ “Die Damonen.” See the publisher’s note after p. gog. 
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... Und wenn er auch nicht gerade eine Biihne des Lebens er- 
blickte in diesen Treppenaufgingen und terrassenformig tiberein- 
ander gelagerten flach ansteigenden Rampen: die Tiefe des 
eigenen, wenn auch noch so bescheidentlichen und bedeutungs- 
losen Daseins, riihrte unseren Melzer hier schon irgendwie an. 

330 

Indeed, the stairway has a strong attraction for the people who live 
near it, whether on the higher or the lower level; it seems to be the home 
of a beneficent genius loci. Finally, it becomes a symbol of Vienna itself: 
“Der Meister der Stiegen hat ein Stiickchen unserer millionenfachen 
Wege in der GrofBstadt herausgegriffen und uns gezeigt, was in jedem 
Meter davon steckt an Dignitaét und Dekor.” (331) It might be said to 
represent the continuing and re-invigorating power of Viennese tradition, 
a centripetal force holding a society together. 

In the subtitle, the words “die Tiefe der Jahre” contain another im- 
portant clue to the author’s intention. As has been noted, the actions take 

lace at two different periods, separated by about fourteen years; and 
Doderer shifts between the two planes of time just as he alternates be- 
tween two social and geographical levels. As has been noted, the main 
characters in the events of 1910-11 also take leading parts in those of 
1923-25, with some brief indication of their fate during the intervening 
years. The skillful use of this device enables Doderer to give his person- 
ages the dimension of time, and hence a heightened degree of reality. He 
is most notably successful with René von Stangeler, almost the only in- 
tellectual in the book, and incidentally an autobiographical figure. ° 
Stangeler undergoes only partially the typical upward development of 
the hero of the Bildungsroman; in this self-portrait the optimism inherent 
in the genre, and in this novel in particular, is muted. His “Bildung” is 
the more impressive for the skepticism and restraint with which it is 
represented. 

The phrase “depth of the years” implies much more than the effects 
of the passage of time. It seems to refer above all to memory, to a way of 
living in awareness of one’s own past which is in itself a ‘deepening’ 
experience. Doderer’s characters are anything but philosophical recluses, 
yet recollection is an integral part, one might almost say an institution, in 
the lives of several of them. More than once, the lower levels of the mind 
are compared to the depths of the sea; not all that has sunk into the un- 
conscious can be retrieved, but at the least, bubbles will rise to the sur- 
face. Any comparison with Proust must be most cautiously made. Quite 
apart from questions of literary rank, the two writers are radically dif- 


* Like the author, Stangeler has been a prisoner in Siberia: he is a character in 
the novel Das Gebeimnis pa Reichs (1930), which deals with the life of captured 
Austrian soldiers there. He is well versed in the history of Vienna, and has studied 
at the University. (Doderer’s excellent Vienna dissertation is entitled “Zur biirger- 
lichen Geschichtsschreibung in Wien wahrend des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts” 
[1925]). The similarity between the dactylic names Stangeler and Doderer is also 
pertinent. 
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erent in many ways. Yet there are certain affinities, and Doderer may have 
learned something from A Ja recherche du temps perdu. 

The greatest originality of Die Strudlhofstiege lies in the style. It 
is rich, various, at times heavily ornamented — it has been loosely called 
‘baroque’ — at times downright colloquial; levels of language are deliber- 
ately mixed. English, French, and Latin phrases appear freely; puns and 
conceits abound; some of them are admirable, some outrageous. Doderer 
is anything but a purist; he seems to rejoice in the possibilities of a sort 
of New High Austrian which has taken its vocabulary and idioms from 
the most varied sources, and to be determined to exploit every one of them. 
What might be called, mutatis mutandis, the Joycean strain in Doderer 
reaches its climax in the language of an eccentric and somewhat dubious 
retired Prussian officer, one of the very few Germans in the novel, who 
is known simply as Der Rittmeister: . 

. .. Na warte mal. Hauptbeutel. Da geht einem der Hut hoch. 

Duplizitats-Go6ren. Scheich iil Islam. Da kann ma nur mehr ’n 

bemoostes Haupt beuteln. Sunt certi denique fines. So ’n Haupt- 

beutel, diese Thea! Gleich ab Hauptpost. War natiirlich vorher 
hier. Irish banc. Na warte mal, dich lass’ ich springen. Aber 
gemach, gemach. Spater, peut-étre. Fiir heutabend woll’ ma’s 
noch verknusen! Das ist der Fluch der bésen Tat, da6 sie fort- 
zeugend Ubles muB gebiaren. Oller Jambenfritze. 0 xpos @edv. 

(Oh, bei den Gottern!) In die Zirkel geritten! So ’n Gaul. 

Springt auf der falschen Hand ein. Ihr kénnt mich.” (632 f.) 
The conversational style of the Rittmeister (who is occasionally referred 
to as the Zerriittmeister) reads like a parody of Doderer’s own comic 
manner. That Doderer pays eloquent tribute in this novel to the ordered 
clarity of Roman prose comes as a bit of a surprise; but like his Ritt- 
meister, he has obviously had a humanistic education. Elsewhere, as in his 
symbolic Novelle Das letzte Abenteuer, his style can be almost classic. 

The usual mode of narration in Die Strudlhofstiege is relaxed, chatty, 
parenthetical, and highly digressive; though at moments of tension Doder- 
er can write simple, hard-hitting narrative prose; he varies his tempi ad- 
mirably. Generally he uses a style which demands close attention from 
the reader, full of associative transitions and of allusions to images, events, 
or leitmotifs which have gone before. The action may change rapidly 
from one of the many major figures to another; and from time to time 
one is moved some fourteen years forward — or backward — without any 
explicit warning. On first reading, the novel can be confusing, but the 
author does not make unfair use of hs stratagems. This is not really a 
‘difficult’ book, but it is densely packed and must be taken slowly. 

In a novel so concerned with time, one might expect that the leit- 
motifs would owe something to Mann’s,’ but actually they are closer 
to Fontane’s: they seem to aim more at humorous characterization than 
at musicality or the recapture of the past. Thus a somewhat crusty 
official of the old school is fond of saying: “Im Grunde sind das lauter 
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Gemeinheiten”; the vagaries of the retired officer regularly evoke the 

' comment “Denn es ist der Rittmeister”; and we are repeatedly told of 
Major Melzer’s very gradual progress towards the acquisition of Zivilver- 
stand. Perhaps one should speak of comic repetitions, as in Lessing, rather 
than leitmotifs. Indeed, the novel is broadly speaking a comic one, de- 
spite some gruesome and harrowing incidents; but as in so many Austrian 
comedies, from Raimund’s to Hofmannsthal’s, a serious intention lies 
beneath the surface. 


Not the least of Doderer’s gifts is his delicate, at times almost lyric 
sensibility. This appears most clearly in his recording of sense impressions: 
the oder of damp asphalt after rain; the croaking of frogs rising like “eine 
singende Sdule im Gehor”; the “filtered” reddish light of evening; the 
subaqueous tone of the light under densely leaved trees. The ‘feel’ of a 
landscape is always sharply rendered, whether it be a small ravine near 
Vienna, the mountains of the Semmering, or a forest in Hungary. His 
metaphors are striking, at times bizarre, and as one would expect in this 
book, often humorous. Thus Melzer, while still withdrawn in bachelor- 
hood, is seen as a crab, half hidden in the mud at the bottom of a stream. 


Another favorite metaphor illuminates Doderer’s psychology. He is 
fond of comparing the human mind to a system of tracks, a Babnnetz; 
as the thoughts move in periods of reflection, they are “switched” from 
one line to another. Similarly, he refers often to the “tropoi,” the habitual 
turning points, of the psyche. His more perceptive characters repeatedly 
engage in periods of combined recollection and thought, renewing the 
past to illuminate the present. Doderer would seem to be as convinced as 
Grillparzer of the necessity of Sammlung, but much more sanguine than 
the dramatist about the possibility of its achievement. 





In the keenness of his psychological and moral awareness lies much 
of the value of Doderer’s work. His motivation may seem arbitrary but 
is actually careful and subtle. Thus “Mary K.’s” mutilation in a traffic 
accident is no gratuitous horror: Doderer shows in detail her distraught 
states of mind before the disaster. However much one may distrust a 
geographical approach to literature, it seems reasonable to relate these “in- 
sights into the complexities of life” to the Viennese tradition. Doderer’s 
many apergus are less skeptical than Schnitzler’s, less mordant than Musil’s 
or Karl Kraus’s, but the best of them are equally penetrating. Thus he 
comments on the effect of unrealized potentialities: “Every buried talent 
sends up a small pestilence to the surface of the soul” (147); or has René 
Stangeler remark that there should be two separate dictionaries, and even- 
tually separate languages, for the two sexes. “A person in love would have 
to learn the other language, instead of perverting his own.” (498) More 
seriously, another of the personae indicates the effect of one’s rdle in life 
on the ‘private’ personality: 





* Doderer has indicated his interest in Mann’s work. 
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Niemand kann das auBere Leben ausschlieBlich einer Maske 

in Auftrag geben und dahinter integral bei sich selbst bleiben. 

Uber solcher Kluft wiirde die Briicke der Wirklichkeit, die Innen 

und AuBen verbindet, einstiirzen. (273) 

Elsewhere, Doderer goes beyond this position and affirms one of his 
most characteristic beliefs, the essential identity of the exterior and interior 
worlds. To distinguish instinctively, at all times, between appearance and 
reality would be in his view a mark of profound corruption, and Stangel- 
er, who often seems to speak for his author, declares that he does not 
believe in any real difference. Doderer quotes the proposition of a four- 
teenth-century Church council: “Anima forma corporis,” and translates: 
“Die Seele gliedert den Leib.” (361) In fact, he would seem to go 
beyond this and suggest an affinity between the personality of his char- 
acters and the beloved Viennese and Austrian landscapes; but he is never 
heavy-footed enough to assert such a claim directly. This romantic as- 
sumption — if indeed it is made — is at most tentatively implied. 

Generally, Doderer moves on a less abstract plane. He seems pri- 
marily interested in individuals, whom he regards, in this book as least, 
with tolerance and usually with affection. Evil, as portrayed in Editha 
Pastré, appears as trivial and rather stupid. His point of view is as “miansch- 
lich” as that of Clawdia Chauchat, but he has two serious moral con- 
cerns: the problems of maturing and of communication, and these are so 
closely linked as to appear as two aspects of the same happy state of 
achieved humanity. Thus Melzer must shed his crablike shell before he can 
become “a simple human being, the hardest thing to be that there is.” 
(Similarly the protagonist of the light novel Die erleuchteten Fenster 
must break the “little sac” which envelops him before he can become a 
real person.) René Stangeler is “blind,” though eventually he attains 
at least partial vision. As an intellectual, he has a certain tendency to 
half-measures and indecision. Both of these protagonists realize their 
maturity only when they are able to make lasting commitments to others. 
As in Hofmannsthal, marriage is the great bridge leading from isolation 
into the “real” world. 

It is strange indeed that Angelloz speaks of the ‘pessimisme inquiét- 
ant” ® of the book. His reference to Doderer as a “romancier .. . de 
le décadence” would be more defensible if he were referring to certain 
of the earlier works; for the positive and genial attitude of Die Strudl- 
hofstiege represents only one of the author’s modes. In earlier novels, 
like Ein Mord, den Jeder begeht (1938) and Ein Umweg (1941), the 
mood is very different. Doderer has been working for many years on his 
most ambitious project, a novel “Die Damonen,” which is said to owe 
much to Dostoevski. Even in Die Strudlhofstiege, hideous things occur, 
like the suicide of Etelka Stangeler and the accident which befalls the ad- 
mirable Mary K. In this book, as elsewhere, Doderer shows a tendency 
to sensationalism, and at times to a mystification reminiscent of the detec- 
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tive story. As if to remind us that Gemiiitlichkeit is not his supreme value, 
he prefaces his comic novel with verses whose tone is by no means in 
harmony with the narrative that follows: 


Auf die Strudlhofstiege zu Wien 
Wenn die Blatter auf den Stufen liegen 
herbstlich atmet aus den alten Stiegen 
was vor Zeiten iiber sie gegangen. 

Mond darin sich zweie dicht umfangen 
hielten, leichte Schuh und schwere Tritte, 
die bemooste Vase in der Mitte 
iiberdauert Jahre zwischen Kriegen. 


Viel ist hingesunken uns zur Trauer 
und das Schéne zeigt die kleinste Dauer. 
It will be interesting to see which of the many strains in Doderer 
redominates as his career progresses. Certain of the earlier novels, like 
Ein Mord, den Jeder begebht, recall Jakob Wassermann and perhaps Dos- 
toevski; here, as Lennartz notes,® he shows affinities to Jean Paul and 
Raabe. An Anglo-Saxon reader is occasionally reminded of Dickens. One 
wonders whether Doderer will tend more to the bizarre richness of Die 
Strudlhofstiege or to the chaste translucence of Das letzte Abenteuer; to 
experiments reminiscent of Proust and Joyce or to the further exploitation 
of the “daemonic.” 


Die Strudlhofstiege is not fully representative of Doderer. For 
al] its richness, it is not his most sustained work of art. Yet it reveals 
the author as a master of the comic use of language, fresh, bold, and ex- 
traordinarily rich in invention. 


® Franz Lennartz, Die Dichter unserer Zeit (Stuttgart: Kroner, 1952), p. 90. 
8 Loc. cit.. p. 528. For a much sounder brief treatment of Die Strudlbofstiege 
see Walter Grossmann in Books Abroad, XXVI (1952), 353 f. 
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Als mich dein Wandeln an den Tod verziickte 


Als mich Dein Dasein tranenwarts entriickte 
Und ich durch Dich ins UnermeBne schwarmte, 
Erlebten diesen Tag nicht Abgeharmte, 
Miihselig Millionen Unterdriickte? 


Als mich Dein Wandeln an den Tod verziickte, 
War Arbeit um uns und die Erde larmte. 

Und Leere gab es, gottlos Unerwarmte, 

Es lebten und es starben Niebegliickte! 


Da ich von Dir geschwellt war zum Entschweben, 
So viele waren, die im Dumpfen stampften, 
An Pulten schrumpften und vor Kesseln dampften. 


Ihr Keuchenden auf StraBen und auf Fliissen! 
Gibt es ein Gleichgewicht in Welt und Leben, 
Wie werd’ ich diese Schuld bezahlen miissen! ? 


Franz Werfel 
(1890 — 1945) 
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IDA GRAFIN HAHN-HAHN 
1805 — 1880 


Marcaret Koper MERZBACH 
South-Western University, Georgetown, Texas 


Vor 150 Jahren, am 22. Juni 1805, ist Ida Grafin Hahn-Hahn gebo- 
ren, vor 75 Jahren ist sie gestorben. Vor 100 Jahren war sie die be- 
rihmteste deutsche Romanschriftstellerin, vor 50 Jahren erschien eine 
Volksausgabe ihrer katholischen Schriften.’ Die Romane, die einst 
ihren Ruhm begriindet hatten, waren nicht darin enthalten; sie gehérten 
langst der Literaturgeschichte an.* Die Romane der Habbelschen Neu- 
auflage wurden noch lange gelesen; die Literaturwissenschaftler hielten 
sie fiir minderwertig. Heute sind ihre Biicher und sie selbst fast ver- 
gessen, ihr Einflu8 dauert fort. 

Am Anfang ihres Schaffens erscheint Ida Hahn-Hahn selbst als 
Heldin einer Liebesgeschichte. Eine kurze Begegnung mit Heinrich 
Simon hat zu entsagendem Verzicht auf beiden Seiten gefiihrt.* Hein- 
rich Simon tritt ganz in den Dienst der politischen Idee, des biirgerlichen 
Freisinns, bis das Scheitern der Erhebung von 1848 den feurigen und 
entschiedenen Idealisten aus dem Vaterland verweist.* Ida gewinnt 
durch die groBe Erschiitterung die Fahigkeit, eigene Erlebnisse im Ro- 
man neu zu gestalten. Wahrend sie schreibt, um sich selbst zu befreien, ° 
entschleiert sich ihr innerstes Wesen, eine schépferische Rastlosigkeit 
wird wach, die sie von leidenschaftlichem Aufnehmen zu kiihlem Wie- 
dergeben und wieder zu neuem Suchen, vom Schreibtisch in die Ferne 
und wieder zuriick an die Arbeit treibt. 


Literarische Einfliisse sind seltener in Einzelheiten ihrer Werke nach- 
zuweisen als in Stimmung, Inhalt und Stil des Ganzen. By rons ewige 
Unbefriedigtheit bleibt Jange Zeit der Orgelpunkt ihrer Phantasien, ohne 
je in eine Konsonanz zu miinden. Mit seiner titanischen GroBe hat sie 
so wenig gemein wie mit seiner Exzentritat. Gesellschaftsfahig, ja mehr, 
gesellschaftsbeherrschend ist Werk und Auftreten der Grafin Hahn- 
Hahn. Ihre Lebensfiihrung als schriftstellernde Frau, ihre Freundschaft 
mit dem ihr bis zum Tode ergebenen Baron Bystram, ihre Reisen fallen 
aus dem Rahmen des Ublichen, und trotzdem gelingt es ihr, den Platz 
in der Gesellschaft zu behaupten. Sie schafft im Leben und im Roman 
den Begriff der Dame, die — liebenswiirdig und geistreich, vornehm und 
unantastbar, selbstbewuBt und doch sich selbst und anderen ein wenig 


1 Gesammelte Werke (Regensburg: Habbel, 1902). 

2 Julian Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im neunzebnten Jabrbun- 
dert (Berlin, 1856). 

3 Marie Helene, Grafin Ida Hahn-Habn: ein Lebensbild (Berlin, 1869). 
. * Johann Jacoby, Heinrich Simon: ein Gedenkbuch fiir das deutsche Volk (Ber- 
in, 1865). 

5 J. Eckardt, ,,Der Rechte der Grafin Hahn-Hahn,“ Deutsche Rundschau (Au- 
gust 1900), 243 ff. 
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ratselhaft — Bewunderung erzwingt. Wie Byron spiirt sie bald mit 
citler Lust, bald mit schmerzlichem Grauen den Ratseln des eigenen Le- 
bens nach; doch entspringt ihre Selbstbespiegelung anderen Quellen. 


Liebenswiirdig und geistreich schreibt sie ihre Bemerkungen und 
ihre Bekenntnisse nieder — wie der ,,alte Montaigne“, den sie sehr schatzt 
und oft zitiert. Wie er sucht sie unbekiimmert und riicksichtslos die 
Wahrheit, sucht sie im Menschen, vor allem in sich und findet — die 
Veranderlichkeit aller Dinge, aller Empfindungen. Wie er sucht sie den 
Urgrund der Liebe, und sie stimmt ihm zu, daB es keine andere Erkla- 
rung fiir alles Lieben gibt als: ich liebte — parce que c’ était lui et parce 
que c’ était moi. Sie findet, da® wir vielleicht gar nicht das Geliebte 
lieben, sondern nur unsere Liebe selbst, die ,,Emotion“, den Hochflug des 
Empfindens. Wéahrend sie hie und da zu so feinen skeptischen Satzen 
kommt, fehlt thr oft genug Vorurteilslosigkeit des Forschers M on- 
taigne. Sie beruft sich in anmutiger Selbstpersiflage bald auf ihn, 
bald auf Jean Paul, wenn sie ihre Abschweifungen entschuldigen 
will. Der feine alte Essayist Montaigne erzahlte, plauderte; Jean Paul 
schwelgte in seiner Gedankenfiille und in seinen Zettelkasten, ohne seinen 
Reichtum bergen zu kénnen. Ida Hahn-Hahn plaudert wie Montaigne, 
zerflieBt in Formlosigkeit wie Jean Paul. Sie ist nicht so tief, nicht so 
toll, nicht so voll Lachen und Weinen wie er; sie ist niemals berauscht. 
Doch wie Jean Paul méchte sie zum Gesunden und Starken und schil- 
dert doch immer wieder den Nervésen und Kranken und bleibt in Zer- 
rissenheit und Ratlosigkeit stecken. Euigentiimlich ist ihr Verhaltnis zu 
George Sand. Sie schwankt zwischen Zustimmung und Ablehnung; 
Ahnlichkeiten in Lebensdaten, Erfahrungen, seelischer Anlage lassen dazu 
ungewiB, wo wirkliche Beeinflussung, wo schicksalsgegebene Gleich- 
heit vorliegt. Das Lesepublikum ihrer Zeit preist ohne Bedenken die 
Grafin Hahn als die ,,deutsche George Sand”. Sie wird damit ein 
fiir allemal abgestempelt und gilt als emanzipierte Frau, ebenso wie sie 
vom Bekanntwerden ihrer ersten Werke an als die hochmiitige Aristo- 
kratin und die Schépferin des Salonromans gegolten hat. Man betrachtet 
sie als die schriftstellernde Dame, die mit Anmut und Eleganz die Frau- 
enemanzipation in Deutschland schmackhaft anrichtet und zu kosten 
gibt. Man iibersieht dabei, daf das Salongesprach nur in den ersten 
Romanen der Grafin Hahn dominiert. Dort laBt sie in geschliffenem 
Konversationston das Fiir und Wider am Leser voriiberplatschern, wah- 
rend George Sand mit hinreiBendem, ziirnendem Pathos fiir die Rechte 
der Frau eintritt. Eine deutsche George Sand, die zu gleicher Zeit ein 
weiblicher Piitckler-Muskau genannt werden konnte, war ent- 
schieden originell und darum bedeutend. In dieser Wertung durch das 
Publikum und einen Teil der zeitgendssischen Kritik liegt die Ursache 
der eigentiimlichen und verheerenden Nachwirkung der Grafin Hahn. 
Nicht sie hat die vom Manne unverstandenc, unbefriedigte Dame erfun- 
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den, sondern die Phantasie ihrer Leser hat ihre Nachahmerinnen zu sol- 
cher Schépfung ermutigt. 

Freilich erreicht die Grafin niemals die kiinstlerische GroBe der 
George Sand. Ihre Romanheldinnen haben nichts von der Damonie der 
Lelia, der Gottheit Weib, die allmachtig ist in Hingabe und Herrschaft, 
und sie haben ebenso wenig mit der liebevollen und demiitigen Hilfs- 
bereitschaft einer Consuelo gemein. Aber wiahrend die deutsche Schrift- 
stellerin der franzdsischen an Schwung und Kraft der Phantasie nach- 
steht, hiitet sie sich auch vor den Vergréberungen der mannlichen deut- 
schen Nachahmer der George Sand. Sie fordert keine ,,Emanzipation 
des Fleisches“, sie lehrt keine Mysterien der Sinnlichkeit, sie verlangt 
allein die Herrschaft eines hochfliegenden, emportragenden Gefiihls. 
Wahrend sie bewuBt als Verfechterin der Frau auftritt, zieht sie die 
Scheidelinie zwischen sich und den Anhangern der Emanzipation. Sie 
klagt die Manner an, weil sie Beruf, Erwerb, Laufbahn, Arbeit und 
Pflichterfiillung hodher stellen als die Liebe und die Frau; aber sie for- 
dert nicht ernsthaft das Recht auf Arbeit und die Méglichkeit einer 
Karriere fiir die Frau. 

Sie ist in ihren AuBerungen scharf und kiihn. Sie kampft nicht nur 
gegen den Mann und den Mannerstaat, sondern gegen eine Gesellschaft, 
in der Brutalitat des Mannes und dumm-schlaue Koketterie des Weibes 
herrschen und die Menschenwiirde nichts gilt. In dieser Gesellschaft ist 
kein Platz fiir jenes hohe, reine Gefiihl der Liebe, das den Menschen 
adelt und iiber das alltigliche Treiben hinaushebt. Ida kampft nicht 
um die Befreiung der Frau an sich, ja, nicht einmal um die Herrschaft 
der Frau in der Liebe, sondern nur um den Raum fiir diese Liebe selbst. 
— George Sand’s Lelia findet keinen Mann in ihrer Zeit, der ihrer Liebe 
wiirdig sei und bleibt darum unvermahlt. Idas erste Romanheldin, Ida 
Schénholm, * begegnet dem Rechten und wird auf unkérperliche, mysti- 
sche Art die Seine. Aber ihre Liebe fiihrt nicht zu einer wirklichen 
Fhe. Nicht aus ,,aristokratischem Hochmut“ schreckt Ida vor einer 
ehelichen Verbindung zuriick. Aber sie scheut die Geschaftigkeit des 
biirgerlichen Lebens, das den Geist abstumpft und das héchste Gut der 
Frauenseele vernichtet, die Liebesfahigkeit.* Bringt die Lebensgemein- 
schaft mit dem Geliebten iiberhaupt die Erfiillung der Liebessehnsucht? 
Die Liebe ist unerschépflich und unersiattlich, sie ist héchster Egoismus, 
der Liebende will ,,alles fiir alles‘ nehmen und geben, und niemals gibt 
es ein Genug. Das glutvollste und zarteste Gefiihl treibt Faustine, * die 
Heldin ihres beriihmtesten Buches, vom Freunde fort zu einem anderen 
in die Ehe, von ihm und dem Kinde fort ins Kloster, von dort in neue 
verzehrende Sehnsucht hinein, von der der Tod sie erlést. Das hohe 








| Gefiihl reinsten Liebesbegehrens ist von Natur aus ewig wandelbar, ist 
* Aus der Gesellschaft (Berlin, 1838). Der Rechte (Berlin, 1839). 
t 7 Cecil (Berlin, 1844). — Zwei Frauen (Berlin, 1846). 


8 Faustine (Berlin, 1841). 
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ewige Untreue. Wo ist endlich Frieden, wirkliche Lebenserfiillung? Im 
Tod? Bei Gott? Das bleibt in den friihen Romanen der Hahn-Hahn 
ungewib. Die mystische Allsehnsucht und dunkle Todesliebe der Friih- 
romantik kehrt in ihren Biichern wieder. Sie sucht die Auflésung des 
eigenen Seins im All, um sich selbst zu vollenden; sie sucht die Vereini- 
gung mit einem Du, das unwandelbar ist, damit ihr Ich zur Vollkom- 
menheit gelange. Allmiahlich werden die religidsen Schwingungen in 
den Werken Idas stirker; doch sie geht einen weiten Weg, bis sie 
endlich bekennt: Solo Dios basta. 

Ida Hahn-Hahn, und Heinrich Simon, die sich einst in kiihnem, 
freiem Gedankenaustausch fanden, sind einander langst entfremdet. Mit 
immer groBerer Abneigung gegen den biirgerlichen Liberalismus 148t 
Ida die politische Bewegung der vierziger Jahre voriiberrauschen; Hein- 
rich Simon ist einer der Fiihrenden in der Bewegung. Als er 1845 nach 
seinen Aufsehen erregenden Broschiiren den Staatsdienst verlassen hat, 
darf keiner mehr seinen Namen in Idas Gegenwart nennen. Einst hat 
er ihrem Leben neuen Inhalt gegeben; jetzt streicht sie ihn aus ihrem 
Lebensbuch. War ihr ganzes Schaffen ein Irrtum? Sie hat an ein hohes 
und reines Gefiihl geglaubt. Kann das Liebe sein, das so vergehen kann, 
oder hat sie nie geliebt? 

Verzweiflung und Zerrissenheit sprechen aus den folgenden Roma- 
nen. Das ist nicht mehr das stolze SelbstbewuBtsein einer Lelia, die 
keinen Mann zum Nebenbuhler Gottes machen will, weil Gott allein 
ihrer Liebesglut geniigen kann. Es ist der Hilfeschrei eines, der Stiitze 
sucht; die Seele einer Frau, die nie geliebt hat, ringt um Erlésung: ,,Salva 
me, 0 fons pietatis.“ ° 

Eine Frau, die mitten im Leben, in Arbeit und in Kampf steht, sieht 
mit Erbitterung auf das Getue mit Gefiihlen und Gefiihlchen. Wie lange 
noch sollen die Romane der Modeschriftstellerin in den K6pfen der 
Frauen und Madchen Verwirrung anrichten in einer Zeit, die von 
schweren Sorgen bewegt wird? Fanny Lewald ist nicht die erste, 
die spéttische Kritik an Ida Hahn-Hahn iibt. Charakteristisch ist das 
Buch Tutu*® von Ungern-Sternberg; bei allem Spott iiber die schén- 
geistige Emanzipierte fehlt es darin nicht an Komplimenten fiir die an- 
mutige Frau. Der mannliche Schriftsteller huldigt der weiblichen Kon- 
kurrentin noch durch die Karikatur. Die Frau, Fanny Lewald, will 
Ida Hahn-Hahn unmdglich machen. Es gelingt ihr mit einem Schlage, 
durch ihre kleine satirische Schrift Diogena: Von Iduna Grifin HH... 
H ...* die Lacher auf ihre Seite zu bringen und den eigenen, bisher 
schwachen schriftstellerischen Ruf zu befestigen. Das Werkchen ist von 
einer Treffsicherheit, die nur durch eine genaue Kenntnis jedes einzelnen 
Romans der Grafin Hahn zu erkliren ist. Die witzige Lebendigkeit des 


® Sibylle (Berlin, 1846). 
10 A. v. Ungern-Sternberg, Tutu (Leipzig, 1846). 
11 Diogena: Von Iduna Grifin H...H... (Leipzig, 1847). 
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Ganzen verrat, daB das Biichlein in einem Zuge und in vollem Eifer 
geschrieben worden ist. Warum kennt Fanny Lewald die Werke ihrer 
Gegnerin so genau, warum gibt die Spottschrift mehr an funkelnden 
Einfallen als die friiheren Werke Fannys? Ist es darum, weil der ge- 
liebte und verehrte groBe Vetter Heinrich Simon sein Herz auf immer 
der anderen Frau gegeben hat? Jener anderen, die ihn langst verraten 
hat? Die Zeitgenossen sahen in der Satire die spite Rache der ver- 
schmahten Nebenbuhlerin — sie kannten die Liebesgeschichte ja nur 
zu gut aus den Bekenntnissen beider Frauen. Die Literaturgeschichte 
nahm zunichst diese Ansicht auf; danach wurde man auf Fanny Lewalds 
eigene Aussagen in ihrer Lebensgeschichte** und im Rémischen Tage- 
buch** aufmerksam. Fanny Lewald hatte zu jener Zeit das Liebesleid 
ihrer Jugend lange iiberwunden und ein neues Gliick an der Seite ihres 
Mitarbeiters und Lebensgefahrten Adolf Stahr gefunden. Doch sie 
iibersieht nicht die Gefahr, die in Idas Biichern der Frauenbewegung 
erwichst, und sie spiirt auch den politischen Angriff, der heimtiickisch 
verborgen in einigen der letzten Romane der Grafin lauert.’* Das Leid, 
das Fanny einst durchkosten muBte, war eins, wie es Millionen ent- 
tauschter Madchen zu tragen hatten; es hatte nichts Tragisches. Aber 
Millionen waren auf diese Weise lacherliche alte Jungfern oder gedriickte 
Frauen ungeliebter Manner geworden. Daf Fanny beidem entging, ver- 
dankte sie ihrer Arbeit. Gefiihle machen die enttéuschten Frauen nicht 
satt, sondern vernichten sie und andere. Die Frau ist nicht geschaffen, 
um sich vom Manne lieben zu lassen, sondern um als des Mannes Kamera- 
din Seite an Seite mit ihm die tagliche Last des Lebens zu tragen. Das 
Recht auf Arbeit muB sich die Frau erkampfen, das ist der einzige Sinn des 
Kampfes um die Befreiung und die Gleichberechtigung der Frau. Er wird 
nicht gegen den Mann gefiihrt, sondern mit ihm. Mann und Frau, die um 
das Recht ihrer Selbstbestimmung kimpfen, sind nicht Gegner, sondern 
Bundesgenossen gegen alle Feinde der neuen Zeit, gegen alle Feinde des 
tatigen, selbstbewuBten, mit beiden FiiBen fest im Leben stehenden freien 
Biirgers. 


Ehe Fanny Lewald in groBen Romanen und kleinen Erzahlungen, 
in Schriften ,,fiir die Frauen“ und in unermiidlichen Unterhaltungen in 
ihrem Salon fiir diese Gedanken wirbt, fertigt sie in der kleinen, scharfen 
Satire die gefahrlichste Gegnerin der neuen Frau ab. Fanny merkt dabei 
selbst nicht, daB sie nicht gegen die Grafin Hahn allein, sondern auch 
gegen die groBe Vorkampferin, George Sand, zielt. Manche Gestalten 
und Situationen der Diogena sind eher Karikaturen der Sandschen Jn- 
diana als Hahnscher Romanfiguren. Die Welt der Romantik und der 
Leidenschaft war der Lewald nun einmal verschlossen. Sie traf die 


12 Fanny Lewald, Meine Lebensgeschichte (Berlin, 1861-1862). 


18 Fanny Lewald, Romisches Tagebuch hsg. v. Heinrich Spiero (Leipzig, 1927). 
[{Enthalt Teile friiherer Veréffentlichungen). 


14 Zwei Frauen (Berlin, 1945). 
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Gegnerin scharf. Ida leugnet es; aber ihr nachster Roman verrat, daB 
sie sich umstellt, verfolgt von politischen Koterien fihlt, verloren in 
einer Zeit, die nicht versteht.'* Ida ist bereit zum volligen Verzicht. 
Da nimmt ihr das Schicksal, den Freund; Baron Bystram, der Getreue, 
der unermiidiiche Helfer, Berater und Begleiter, stirbt. Ida Hahn-Hahn 
sucht und findet Trost in der katholischen Kirche. 

Die meistgelesene deutsche Schriftstellerin, die neue deutsche George 
Sand, wird im folgenden Jahrzehnt Fanny Lewald. SelbstbewuBt, ener- 
gisch und fleiBig bewegt sie sich in ihrer neuen Rolle. Sie laBt es 
gerne zu, da ihre Freunde sie als die beste europdische Romanschreiberin 
ihrer Zeit darstellen. Tiichtigkeit und Selbstzufriedenheit, Warmherzig- 
keit und MaBstablosigkeit verbinden sich in ihrer runden, vollen Natur. 
Doch ihr statuarisches Wesen, ihr Ruhen in ,,goethischer Reife“’ machen 
sie den Gré8eren verdichtig. In den fiinfziger Jahren ist ihr Heim un- 
bestritten der Mittelpunkt der literarischen Kreise Berlins. Gottfried 
Keller hat es ihr nie vergeben, daB er nur durch ihre Bekanntschaft 
Fiihlung mit Verlegern und anderen maBgebenden Personen gewinnen 
konnte. Er ist ungerecht in seinem Hab; seine unausgeglichene, gliick- 
abgewandte Kiinstlernatur kann den tiefen Widerwillen gegen erfolg- 
reiche MittelmaBigkeit nicht iiberwinden. Jedes Jahr erscheint ein 
neues Werk der Fanny, die Leihbibliotheken wie die Verleger sind des 
Massenabsatzes sicher. Sozialgeschichtliche Romane, dem Aufstieg des 
Biirgertums und dem Niedergang des Adels gewidmet, sind langst an 
die Seite der Frauenkampfbiicher getreten. Fannys letztes Werk Die 
Familie Darner ist ihr Meisterstiick, ein reifes, klares, harmonisches Buch 
von Familie und Biirgertum, von Heimat und Vaterland. ** 


Hat Fanny Lewald aber wirklich gesiegt? Die liberale Literaturge- 
schichte von Julian Schmidt bis zu Heinrich Spiero*’ stellt es so dar. 
Als ihr letztes Werk erscheint, ist es aber schon merkwiirdig still um 
sie geworden. Das groBe Publikum zieht ihren reifen Schriften die nicht 
mehr aufzuhaltenden Produktionen der Nachahmerinnen der Grafin 
Hahn-Hahn vor. Idas erste Erzihlung Aus der Gesellschaft und die 
erste Sammlung ihrer Romane unter dem gleichen Titel haben eine 
neue Epoche der deutschen Romanliteratur eingeleitet. Fanny Lewald 
hat die drohende Gefahr der Vorstellungs- und Gefiihlsverwirrung in 
den Képfen unerzogener Leserinnen erkannt und hat dennoch mit ihrer 
Vielschreiberei das Ihre dazu beigetragen, den neuen Typ des von Frauen 
fiir Frauen geschriebenen Gesellschaftsromanes zur taglichen Massenkost 
der lesehungrigen Frauenwelt zu machen, zu einer Kost, an der sich 
Miibiggangerinnen ebenso wie ums tigliche Brot arbeitende Frauen gleich- 
maBig und wahllos ergétzen. Am Ende des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 

18 Levin (Berlin, 1848), I, 7-25, 41, 274-277. 
16Fanny Lewald, Die Familie Darner (Berlin 1887). Neu hsg. v. H. Spiero 


(KGnigsberg, 1925). 
17 Heinrich Spiero, Geschichte der deutschen Frauendichtung seit 1800 (Leip- 
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ist Fanny Lewald so gut wie vergessen; in den Romanheften der Frauen- 
welt fiihren die vornehmen, unverstandenen Damen ihr blasses Schein- 
leben. Sie sind weniger kampferisch und tiichtig als die geistreichen, 
leidenschaftlichen Heldinnen der Grafin Hahn-Hahn, aber sie beriicken 
durch ihre Eleganz die Frauen, die in ihres Lebens Enge eingesponnen 
so gern auch einmal etwas Grofes erleben méchten. Dieselben Frauen 
sehen mit leisem Grauen auf die tiichtigen Streiterinnen ihrer Zeit, die 
die engen Fesseln des Frauenlebens zu sprengen bemiiht sind und dabei 
gar nicht elegant sind und wenig geliebt werden. *® 

Durch Neuausgaben des Besten ihres umfangreichen Schriftwerkes 
suchte Heinrich Spiero das Interesse an Fanny Lewald wieder zu er- 
wecken. Es gelang fiir kurze Zeit; dann tétete die nationalsozialistische 
Revolution den Glauben an den sicheren Bestand sozialer Giiter und den 
Wert ,,goethischer“ Sittlichkeit. Fanny Lewalds Fehler sind die Fehler 
des Biirgers ihrer Zeit: sie hat geirrt in der Einschatzung ihres eigenen 
K6nnens, in ihrem Vertrauen auf die Harmonie des Weltgeschehens und 
in der Beurteilung der politischen Entwicklung im Deutschland des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Ihr Glaube an den sicheren Lohn fiir sitt- 
liches, ernstes Streben, den sicheren Erfolg fiir den aus eigener Kraft 
Schaffenden, ihre Zuversicht in die Gerechtigkeit der Geschichte — 
alles, was sie ,goethisch“ nannte — war so stark, daB sie nicht einmal 
an der Vollendung ihrer Ideale innerhalb eines Bismarckreiches zwei- 
felte. Ihre Gegnerin, die Grafin Hahn-Hahn, die nie das Biirgertum 
begriffen hatte, hat weiter gesehen. Sie hat an keine Bestandigkeit ge- 
glaubt, und obwohl sie weniger klug, weniger gebildet und weniger 
niichtern als Fanny war, ist sie dem Rausch der Sicherheit nicht erlegen. 
Und fast unmerklich und nahezu unbeachtet von der ziinftigen Litera- 
turwissenschaft wird Ida in der zweiten Halfte des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts ein zweites Mal einfluBreich. Es ist nicht alles gesagt, wenn 
man sie nicht allein die Schépferin des Gesellschaftsromanes, sondern 
auch die Begriinderin des katholischen Romans genannt hat. DaB Ida 
seit Erscheinen ihres ersten Buches im BewuBtsein ihrer Leser und Kriti- 
ker als die Dame lebte, ist Veranlassung einer leicht wohlwollenden 
Unterschatzung ihres Einflusses auf das politische Denken ihres Leser- 
kreises und nachfolgender Generationen gewesen. Gottfried Kellers 
Verse im ,,Apotheker von Chamonix“ sind kennzeichnend fiir den Irr- 
tum. Ida ist nicht aus aesthetischen Griinden katholisch geworden wie 
die Romantiker; '® sie ist auch nie weniger Schwarmerin oder Spinett 
spielende MiiBiggingerin gewesen als in der Zeit ihrer katholischen 
Romane. Nach ein paar minderwertigen Versen, nach einigen unklu- 
gen, iberschwanglichen apologetischen Schriften *° erscheinen ihre neuen 
Romane. *1 Zwar wartet nun ein ganz anderer Leserkreis auf ihre Biicher 
als friiher; doch sie ist wieder eine erfolgreiche, glinzende Schriftstel- 
lerin. Sie lebt in groBter Einfachheit und Selbstverneinung als Laiin im 

18 Minna Cauer, Die Frau im 19. Jabrbundert (Berlin, 1898), S. 92. 
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Kloster und arbeitet mit unermiidlichem Flei® an ihren Biichern. Sie 
verfolgt und erreicht ein doppeltes Ziel: sie schafft Geld fiir die sozialen 
Zwecke des Bischofs von Mainz, 2? vor allem fiir das Kloster, und sie 
gibt der katholischen Frauenwelt einen Romankanon, der lange giiltig 
bleibt. 

Freiherr von Ketteler hat die seelsorgerische Betreuung der be- 
gabten Konvertitin fast gleichzeitig mit seinem Bischofsamt tibernom- 
men. Das Amt erméglicht es ihm, sein umwalzendes Reformprogramm 
in praktische Kirchenarbeit in groBem Stil umzusetzen und die Erzic- 
hung der jungen Priester nach seinen Plinen umzugestalten. Durch die 
Grifin Hahn-Hahn aber erzieht er die katholische Frau, die Mutter und 
Lehrerin kiinftiger Generationen. Als Freiherr von Ketteler starb, blieb 
ein Dokument seines Lebens und Wirkens: das soziale Programm der 
katholischen Kirche. Es blieb aber auch der Typus jenes Romans, den 
seine geistliche Schiilerin geschaffen hatte. Die Frauen, die diese Ro- 
mane lesen, lesen sie nicht ,,zur religidsen Erbauung.“ Sie lesen sie mit 
der leidenschaftlichen Hingabe, die Frauen in engem Lebenskreise den 
Geschichten aus der groBen Welt entgegen bringen. Sie werden nicht 
enttauscht. Diese Biicher bringen ihnen die GewiBheit, daB auch sie 
mitspielen im Theater der groBen Welt und daB sie als Frauen eine 
entscheidende Rolle im Kampf der Weltanschauungen haben. 


Klug und fein hat Ketteler den gliihenden Enthusiasmus der Neu- 
bekehrten in ruhigere Bahnen gelenkt. Mit der neuen Besonnenheit 
ihrer religidsen Haltung erscheint auch eine Verinderung der kiinst- 
lerischen Gebarde. Ihr Stil verliert das Geprige des Aufreizenden, Be- 
sonderen; er wird alltaglicher, fliissiger, geschliffener. Der literarische 
Wert ihrer Biicher ist ungleich: manchmal iibertrifft sie das Beste ihrer 
friiheren Zeit,** dann wieder erscheinen Werke, die von Anfang bis 
Ende die Spuren einer fliichtigen, hastigen Vielschreiberei zum Zwecke 
des Gelderwerbs aufweisen. Die Heldinnen ihrer Erzahlungen sind 
immer noch keine alltaglichen Frauen, es sind ungesattigte, leidende 
Seelen. Liebe und Ehe stillen immer noch nicht die unendliche Sehn- 
sucht nach Vereinigung mit dem Du und nach der Erkenntnis des Ich. 
Doch nun weif Ida eine Antwort auf die alte brennende Frage. Irdische 
Liebe und irdisches Wollen setzen die Frau nicht frei. Die héchste Frei- 
heit, das héchste Recht und das héchste Gut der Frau ist das Opfer 
und die Selbstaufgabe. Solo Dios Basta! Es gibt keine andere Wunscher- 
fiillung als die Auflésung des irdischen Menschen und den Eingang in 
das Leben in Gott, es gibt keine andere Liebe als die erbarmende Nei- 


1° Emmanuel v. Ketteler, Vertraute Briefe an Ida Grifin Habn-Habn (Leipzig 
1852). 
20 Von Babylon bis Jerusalem (1851) — Aus Jerusalem (1851). Neu aufgelegt 
in den Ges. W. (Regensburg, 1902). 

21 Am Anfang der neuen Reihe steht Maria Regina (1860), Ges. W. 

22 George Metlake, Christian Social Reform: Program outlined by its Pioneer 
William Emmanuel Baron von Ketteler, Bishop of Mainz (Philadelphia, 1912). 
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gung, dem Irrenden auf dem Weg zu Gott zu helfen. Es gibt auch 
keine andere Kameradschaft, keine héhere Liebe zwischen Mann und 
Weib, als der gemeinsame Dienst am Herrn. Liebende, die zu beson- 
deren Aufgaben erwihlt sind, folgen dem Ruf der Gnade und verzichten 
auf eine irdische Verbindung. Andererseits nimmt eine Ehefrau, die an 
einen rohen Gatten gebunden ist, sich nicht mehr das Recht, ihn zu ver- 
lassen und dem Mann ihrer Herzenswahl zu folgen, sondern sie opfert 
sich und ist in der letzten Stunde des totkranken Ehemannes Fiihrerin 
zuriick in den SchoB der Kirche. Neben den Frauen erscheint eine 
Fiille von Figuren aus allen Kreisen der menschlichen Gesellschaft, die 
manchmal meisterhaft gezeichnet sind und Ida wieder wie friher als 
Kennerin menschlicher Seelengriinde enthiillen. Nun gibt es fiir den 
Mann noch andere Aufgaben als den Minnedienst. Der katholische 
Streiter im Kriegsheere und der katholische Politiker werden vertraute 
Gestalten. Sie ist taktvoller und subtiler als die junge Grifin einst war. 
Niemals gibt sie ein banales Portrat ihres geistlichen Fihrers in der Art, 
wie sie vormals Heinrich Simon oder Baron Bystram gezeichnet hatte. 
Sie folgt Kettelers Ideen mit der ihr eigeren Sensibilitat,; doch die Un- 
terwerfung ihrer Individualitét unter die Fiihrung des Kirchenmannes 
entbehrt nicht der Wiirde. — Der historische Hintergrund ihrer Er- 
zahlungen wird satter. Von einer wissenschaftlichen Quellenforschung 
ist nichts zu spiiren, eine kluge Handhabung oberflichlicher Kenntnisse 
macht diese Biicher zu einer Art popularer Zeitgeschichte. Mag auch 
die starke, geradezu naiv einseitige Parteinahme den Leser verbliiffen, 
so halt doch die Ausdruckskraft in der Schilderung ihn selbst wider Wil- 
len in Spannung. Immer wieder laBt sie das leidenschaftliche Pathos des 
Kirchenkampfes ** entstehen und die Trivialitét der eigentlichen Erzih- 
lung iiberdecken. 





Offen und unablassig greift die Grafin den Liberalismus an. Interes- 
sant erscheint eine Begriindung ihrer Abneigung, die sie wiederholt 
ausspricht. Sie prophezeit, daB die nationalen und liberalen Bewegungen 
im Europa des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts nur Ubergangsepochen dar- 
stellen werden, wie auch die protestantische Reformation des sechzehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts nur eine Vorstufe der anarchistischen und religions- 
feindlichen Strémungen gewesen sei. Wie der Glaube an einen Weg 
zu Gott ohne Hilfe des Mittlers eine Selbsttauschung gewesen sei, so sei 
der Glaube an die Freiheit des Individuums eine Tauchung, die ins Ver- 
derben fiihre. Die Bewegungen seien starker als die Menschen; unauf- 
haltsam reiBe der Strom die Irrenden weiter vom Liberalismus in Sozialis- 
mus und Kommunismus hinein. Kettelers politische Ideen erhalten in 
Ida Hahn-Hahns Schriften eine eigentiimliche Wendung. Auch er be- 
trachtet den Sozialismus als eine ,,logische Folge‘‘ des Liberalismus, der 
schon an sich eine Vergottung des Staates und eine Unterdriickung des 


23 Doralice (1861), Ges. W. 
*¢ Peregrin (1864) — Wabl und Fiibrung (1878), Ges. W. 
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Individuums unter eine weltliche Autoritaét erzeugt habe. Ketteler greift 
beide, Liberalismus und Sozialismus, als materialistische Bewegungen mit 
gleicher Scharfe an. Doch er kampft gegen den wirtschaftlichen Libe- 
ralismus in jeder Form, gegen den Sozialismus nur, soweit er irreligids, 
materialistisch und revolutionir ist. Sein Kampf gilt in erster Linie dem 
sozialen Ubel, er wird einer der ersten Vertreter eines christlichen So- 
zialismus. Darin folgt ihm Ida nicht. Sie nimmt ehrfiirchtig die thomis- 
tische Lehre vom Eigentum und die Verpflichtung zur caritas an; doch 
dariiber hinaus bleiben ihr die wirtschaftspolitischen Uberlegungen ihres 
geistlichen Fiihrers fremd. 

Sie versucht freilich immer wieder, etwas von seinen Worten gegen 
den Materialismus des Unternehmertums und den Fortschritt der In- 
dustrie in ihre Romane einzuflechten; doch wahrend Ketteler mahnt, 
man solle nicht ,,dagewesene Zustinde, soziale und politische Formen 
der Vergangenheit fiir unverbesserlich“ ** halten, méchte sie am liebsten 
die Feudalwirtschaft wiedererstehen sehen und den Arbeiter ,,aus den 
widerlichen Ausdiinstungen von Gas und Petroleum“ in den ,,nerven- 
starkenden Hauch von Wald und Wiese“ zuriickversetzen. **° Sie haBt 
die moderne Eisenbahn, die den Reisenden versklave, und prophezeit 
schon 1863 den Krach der Eisenbahnindustrie und die Verelendung des 
Fisenbahnarbeiters, die in den siebziger Jahren tatsichlich erfolgte. *7 
Aber im gleichen Satz riihmt sie die sichere Existenz des Landarbeiters 
und verrat damit ihre Ahnungslosigkeit in Bezug auf die wirklichen wirt- 
schaftlichen Verhaltnisse und Schwankungen. Sie erwahnt Auswande- 
rungen nach Amerika und weiB nicht, daB es Bauern waren, die seelische 
und materielle Not zur Auswanderung trieb. 


Das Problem, das ihr wirklich am Herzen liegt, ist nicht das ,,soziale 
Ubel“. Es ist ihre eigene Haltung zum geistigen Liberalismus. Die junge 
Ida, die dem Liberalen Heinrich Simon begegnet war, hatte die Selbst- 
bestimmung iiber ihre Person und die Freiheit des Geistes von jeder Be- 
vormundung verlangt. Freilich setzte sie an Stelle des Geistes das 
»Gefiihl“; sie verlangte eine Autonomie des Herzens und rebellierte 
mehr gegen die Empfindungséde der Gesellschaft als gegen Schranken, 
die jene Gesellschaft der Souveranitat des forschenden Verstandes ent- 
gegensetzte. Schon die junge Ida fiirchtete die unbeschrankte Freiheit; 
sie verlangte Freiheit in der Wahl des Fiihrers, des ,,Rechten“. Endlich 
hat sie das leidenschaftliche Verlangen ihres Herzens als religiése Sehn- 
sucht gedeutet und fand den Weg zur Kirche. Doch sie hat das Auf- 
begehren ihrer jungen Seele, die eigene MaBlosigkeit und ewige Unbe- 
friedigtheit nie vergessen. Sie iibertragt ihr eigenes Erlebnis auf die Ge- 
schichte ihrer Zeit. Hatte sie selbst Freiheit genannt, was nur die Skla- 
verei ihrer egoistischen Wiinsche war, hatte sie sich selbst belogen, so 

25 FE. v. Ketteler, Freibeit, Autoritat und Kirche (Mainz, 1862), S. 9. 


26 Eine reiche Frau (1877), Ges. W. 
27 Zwei Schwestern (Mainz 1863), Il, 197-199. 
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log auch die Partei des Liberalismus, die Freiheit und das Recht der 
Selbstbestimmung forderte. Sie will nicht gegen die Freiheit kampfen, 
sondern gegen den Liberalismus als gefahrliche Tauschung und Verfiih- 
rung in eine teuflische Knechtschaft oder in ein wildes Chaos. Der kluge 
Bischof von Mainz wuBte, daB die Frauen, Katholikinnen und Protestan- 
ten, die in ihren kargen MuBestunden die langen Romane der Griafin 
Hahn-Hahn lasen, die Miitter und Lehrerinnen kiinftiger Generationen 
waren. WubBte er auch, was sie den S6hnen und Enkeln von den Worten 
der Grifin mit auf den Weg geben wiirden? War es der Geist der 
Selbstverleugnung und der barmherzigen Liebe, oder war es die Furcht 
vor der Freiheit, die Furcht vor jeder sch6pferischen Regung des mensch- 
lichen Geistes, die Angst vor dem Neuen und vor der Drohung des 
Chaos? 

Im Anfang war es eine Liebesgeschichte, eine kleine, sentimentale 
Episode der Biedermeierzeit, die man erzahlen und vergessen mag. Es 
war ein Literaturstreit, witzig, taktlos, unbedeutend. Es war das Fiir 
und Wider der Frauenbewegung, vergessen von den Frauen der Ge- 
genwart. Doch endlich war es der Kampf um die Freiheit des Geistes 
und des Glaubens, um Freiheit und Autoritat, um Selbstbestimmung und 
Fiihrung — und der Kampf geht weiter. 
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A new member in the department is indicated by giving the name of the in- 
stitution where he last taught in parentheses after his name. 
* Indicates the chairman of the department. 


Adelphi College 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Alabama, Univ. of 


University, Alabama 


American University 
Washington, D. C. 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Mass. 
Arkansas, Univ. of 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Boston University 
Boston, Mass. 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brown University 
Providence, R. I. 


Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Buffalo, Univ. of 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


California, Univ. of 
Berkeley, Calif. 


California, Univ. of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Carleton College 
Northfield, Minn. 


Carnegie Inst. of Tech 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prof.: Siegfried H. Muller,* Ph.D. Instrs.: Anton M. Huffert, 
Ph.D.; Eva M. Merrett, Ph.D. 

Profs.: J. C. Hayes,* Ph.D.; F. A. Raven, Ph.D. Acting Asst. 
Prof.: Harold L. Titus. Instr.: Werner A. Pohle. 

Prof.: John G. Frank,* Ph.D. Emeritus: C. Henry Leineweber, 
Ph.D. Instr: 1. 

Prof.: Anthony Scenna,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.:; Murray B. Peppard, 
Ph.D. Instr.: Henry L. Tapp, Ph.D. Assts.: 3. 

Profs.: Alfred Lussky, Ph.D. (Emeritus); J. Wesley Thomas, 
Ph.D. Instr.: Robert Morgenroth, Ph.D. Assts.: 1. 

Prof.: Waldo C. Peebles,* Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Arthur J. Wat- 
zinger, Ph.D.; Erich G. Budde, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Paul Kurt 
Ackermann, Ph.D. Emeritus: Joseph N. Haskell. 

Profs: William R. Gaede, Dean of Faculty, Ph.D.; Dorothy 
Lasher-Schlitt, Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Ernst Koch,* Ph.D.; Percy 
Matenko, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Charles W. Passage, Ph.D. 
(Columbia Univ.); Anna R. Zollinger, Ph.D.; Daniel F. Coogan, 
Jr., Ph.D.; Jeannette Eilenberg; Walter K. G. W. Erhorn, 
Ph.D.; Flora Buck Klug. Emeritus: Luise Haessler, Ph.D. Instr.: 
Hildegarde Wichert Fife, Ph.D. Assts.: 5. 

Prof.: W. F. Twaddell, Ph.D. (On leave 1954-55). Assoc. 
Profs.: Alan Holske, Ph.D.; Karl S. Weimar, Ph.D.; K. R. 
Bergethon, Ph.D. Emeritus: Alfred Herrmann; R. McB. 
Mitchell. Instrs.: Robert Minshall, Ph.D.; Igor Zelljadt (Yale). 
Assts.: 3. 

Prof.: Fritz Mezger,* Ph.D. (*Graduate Division). Assoc. Prof.: 
Myra R. Jessen,* Ph.D. (*Undergraduate Division). Asst. Prof.: 
Martha M. Diez. Emeritus: Max Diez, Ph.D. Instr.: Eugene L. 
Norwood (Wisconsin). Assts.: 1. 

Prof.: Adolf I. Frantz,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Albert M. K. 
Blume, Ph.D. 

Prof.: J. Alan Pfeffer,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: George C. School- 
field, Ph.D. Instrs.: Ralph Brundrett, Ph.D. (Washington 
Univ.); Byron T. Koekkoek, Ph.D.; Henry M. Hollenstine. 
Assts. 1. 

Profs.: Arthur G. Brodeur, Ph.D.; Robert T. Clark, Jr.,* Ph.D.; 
C. Grant Loomis, Ph.D.; Philip M. Palmer, Ph.D.; Archer 
Taylor, Ph.D.; Hans M. Wolff, Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Madison 
S. Beeler, Ph.D.; Marianne Bonwit, Ph.D.; Erwin G. Gudde, 
Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Peter Bruning, Ph.D.; Joseph Mileck, Ph.D.; 
Andrew O. Jaszi, Ph.D. Emeritus: Clair Hayden Bell, Ph.D.; 
Edward V. Brewer; Lawrence M. Price, Ph.D.; Edmund K. 
Heller, Ph.D.; Franz Schneider, Ph.D.; Alice P. Tabor, Ph.D. 
Instrs.: Eugene E. Reed, Ph.D. Assocs.: Edith J. Lewy; Ernst 
S. Trumpler, Ph.D. Assts.: 17. 

Profs.: G. O. Arlt, Ph.D.; W. D. Hand, Ph.D.; A. K. Dolch, 
Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: C. W. Hagge," Ph.D.; W. J. Mulloy, 
Ph.D.; V. A. Oswald, Jr., Ph.D.; V. W. Robinson, Ph.D.; E. 
Wahlgren, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: E. Sobel, Ph.D.; W. F. Roertgen, 
Ph.D. Emeritus: F. H. Reinsch, Ph.D. Instrs.: T. H. Wilbur, 
Ph.D.; Edith A. Schulz, Assts.: 11. 

Prof.: William Hammer,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Ida W. Blayney, 
Ph.D. Emeritus: T. Lindsey Blayney, Ph.D. Instr.: Werner M. 
Marr, Jr. (Indiana Univ.). 

Prof.: Fred Genschmer,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Sara Elizabeth 
Piel, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Eugene L. Caliendo; Emanuel Sal- 
galler. Emeritus: William F. Kamman, Ph.D. 
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Catholic University 
Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago, Hlinois 


Cincinnati, Univ. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clark University 
Worcester, Mass. 
Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Colorado, Univ. of 
Boulder, Colo. 


Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 


De Pauw University 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Douglas College 
Rutgers Univ. 


Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


Florida, Univ. of 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Lancaster, Pa. 
George Washington 
University 
Washington, D. C. 
Grinnell College 
Grinnell, Iowa 


Prof.: Paul G. Gleis,* Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Robert T. Meyer, 
Ph.D.; Leo A. Behrendt, Ph.D. Emeritus: Rev. James A. Geary, 
Ph.D.; Charlotte E. Forsythe. Instr.: Rev. Henry Sorg, Ph.D. 
Profs.: George J. Metcalf, Ph.D.; John G. Kunstmann, Ph.D.,; 
Helena M. Gamer,* Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Gésta Franzen, Ph.D.; 
O. J. M. Jolles, Ph.D.; Viola Manderfeld; H. Stefan Schulcz, 
Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Roger A. Nicholls, PhD. (Univ. of 
Toronto). Emeritus: Chester Nathan Gould, Ph.D.; Wolfgang 
Liepe, Ph.D. Instr.: Max J. Putzel. Assts.: 2. 

Profs.: G. F. Merkel, Ph.D.; E. H. Zeydel,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: 
Rudolf A. Syring, Ph.D. Instr.: Anne F. Baecker. Assts.: 2. 
Prof.: Karl J. R. Arndt,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: I. Stanhope 
Edwards. 


Prof.: John Franklin McCoy.* Assoc. Prof.: Philip Stewart 
Bither. Asst. Prof.: Henry Otto Schmidt. 


Profs.: Clifford E. Gates,* Ph.D.; Karl F. Koenig, Ph.D. Assoc. 
Profs.: Glenn E. Waas, Ph.D.; George J. Mundt, Ph.D. 

Profs.: Paul G. Schroeder, Ph.D.; Gerhard Loose, Ph.D. Assoc. 
Prof.: George A. C. Scherer, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Thérése K. 
Westermeier (On leave); Isaac Bacon, Ph.D. (Ford fellow for 
1954/55). Instr.: Charles A. Dell (Johns Hopkins). Assts.: 4. 
Profs.: Carl F. Bayerschmidt,* Ph.D.; Benjamin Hunningher, 
Ph.D.; Walter Silz, Ph.D. (Princeton); Max Wehrli, Ph.D. 
(Visiting Prof. 1955 II). Assoc. Profs.: André von Gronicka, 
Ph.D.; Helen M. Mustard, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: William T. H. 
Jackson, Ph.D.; Louise Gode Stabenau; Jack M. Stein, Ph.D. 
Emeritus: Adriaan J. Barnouw, Ph.D.; Gottlieb A. Betz, Ph.D.; 
Henry H. L. Schuize; Robert Herndon Fife, Ph.D.; Frederick 
W. J. Heuser, Ph.D.; Hugh W. Puckett, Ph.D.; Arthur F. J. 
Remy, Ph.D. Instrs.: Inge D. Halpert; Gustave Mathieu; 
Gertrud Sakrawa; Ellin Silverman (Spring); Hugo Schmidt; 
Walter H. Sokel, Ph.D.; Guy Stein, Ph.D. Assts.: 11. 

Profs.: Victor Lange,* Ph.D.; J. M. Cowan, Ph.D.; W. G. 
Moulton, Ph.D.; E. Kahler, Ph.D. (Visiting Prof.). Asst. Profs.: 
I. Loram, Ph.D. (Northwestern); J. F. White, Ph.D.; W. F. 
Oechler, Ph.D. Emeritus: A. L. Andrews, Ph.D.; A. W. 
Boesche, Ph.D. Instrs.: S. Brown, Ph.D.; R. Nothmann. Assts.: 
10. 

Profs.: Merle C. Cowden; James L. Scott; Herbert R. Sensenig, 
Ph.D.; Frank G. Ryder,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Stephan J. Schloss- 
macher, Ph.D. 

Prof.: G. H. Grueninger,* Ph.D. Emeritus: Gerhard Baerg, 
Ph.D. Instrs.: Marjorie L. Baerg; Carl E. Steinhauser. 

Prof.: E. L. Jordan,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Alice Schlimbach, 
Ph.D. Instr. Erna Kritsch, Ph.D. (Thomas More Inst., Mont- 
real). 

Profs.: Clement Vollmer,* Ph.D.; Lambert A. Shears, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Profs.: Frederick E. Wilson; W. Cary Maxwell, Ph.D. 
Emeritus: Charles A. Krummel, Ph.D. Instr.: Warren G. Yates. 
Assts.: 1. 

Assoc. Profs.: O. F. Jones Ph.D.; M. E. Valk PhD.; M. O. 
Mauderli, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: J. E. Craps, Ph.D. 

Prof.: J. William Frey,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Paul P. Martin. 
Emeritus: Victor W. Dippell, Ph.D. Instr.: Peter S. Seadle. 


Assoc. Profs.: Wolfram K. Legner, Ph.D. Executive Officer; 
Gretchen L. Rogers, Ph.D. Emeritus: Edward H. Sehrt, Ph.D. 


Prof.: Herman Salinger,* Ph.D. Emeritus: C. W. Perkins. 
Instr.: Dirk Baay (Univ. of Michigan). 
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Hamilton College Prof.: Otto K. Liedke,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Robert M. Brown- 
Clinton, N. Y. ing, Ph.D. 

Harvard University Profs.: Heinrich Schneider, Ph.D.; Taylor Starck, Ph.D. Assoc. 
and Radcliffe College Profs.: Stuart Atkins,* Ph.D.; Henry C. Hatfield, Ph.D. 
Cambridge, Mass. Lecturer: Reginald H. Phelps, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Gerard F. 


Haverford College 
Haverford, Pa. 


Hofstra College 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

Houston, Univ. of 
Houston 4, Texas 

Howard University 
Washnigton, D. C. 


Hunter College 
New York, N. Y. 


Illinois, Univ. of 
Urbana, III. 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Iowa State Univ. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Kansas, Univ. of 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Kent State Univ. 
Kent,Ohio 


Kentucky, Univ. of 
Lexington, Ky. 


Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wis. 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Schmidt, Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr). Emeritus: William G. Howard, 
Ph.D. Instrs.: Arthur P. Gardner, Ph.D.; Robert B. Lichten- 
stein; Egon Schwarz, Ph.D. (Univ. of Washington). Assts: 9. 
Profs.: John Alexander Kelly,* Ph.D.; Harry W. Pfund, Ph.D. 
Instrs.: John R. Cary, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins); Alfred G. Steer, 
Ph.D. 

Prof.: Joseph G. Astman,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Frederick Jackson 
Churchill, Ph.D. 

Prof.: Louis Kestenberg,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Alfred R. Neu- 
mann, Ph.D. Asst. 1. 

Profs.: Stanton L. Wormley,* Ph.D.; Wolfgang S. Seiferth, 
Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Karl D. Darmstadter. Instrs.: Charles G. 
Williams; Maria Wilhelm; Leroy H. Woodson, Ph.D. 

Profs.: Anna Jacobson,* Ph.D.; Carl Selmer, Ph.D. Assoc. 
Profs.: Lillie V. Hathaway, Ph.D.; Giinther Keil, Ph.D. Asst. 
Profs.: Lena F. Dahme, Ph.D.; Edgar H. Hemminghaus, Ph.D.,; 
S. Etta Schreiber, Ph.D.; Jean T. Wilde, Ph.D. Instrs.: Edith 
Cappel, Ph.D.; Frederic P. Gutekunst; Bertha M. Masche. 
Profs.: Helmut Rehder,* Ph.D.; D. W. Schumann, Ph.D.; E. 
A. Philippson, Ph.D. (on leave first semester); J. R. Frey, 
Ph.D. Henry Stegemeier, Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Francis J. Nock, 
Ph.D. (On leave second semester). Asst. Profs.: Mimi I. Jehle, 
Ph.D.; Frank Banta, Ph.D. Emeritus: C. A. Williams, Ph.D.; 
J. T. Geissendoerfer, Ph.D. Instrs.: A. George de Capua, Ph.D.,; 
Roger Norton, Ph.D.; Pauline Steiner, Ph.D.; Richard Thurber, 
Ph.D.; Lois Armour Westen, Ph.D. Assts.: 7. 

Profs.: Norbert Fuerst, Ph.D.; H. J. Meessen,* Ph.D.; Hans 
Jaeger, Ph.D.; Harry V. Velten, Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Frances 
H. Ellis, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Frederick J. Beharriell, Ph.D.; 
Grace N. Martin; Donald S. Berrett (on leave); Henry H. H. 
Remak, Ph.D.; Kurt Blohm, Ph.D. (Visiting lecturer from 
Oldenburg, Germany). Emeritus: E. O. Wooley. _Instrs.: 
Bjarne Ulvestad, Ph.D. (Univ. of Wisconsin). Assts.: 8. 
Prof.: Erich Funke,* Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Herbert O. Lyte, 
Ph.D. Fred Fehling, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Edgar List, Ph.D.; 
Milton Zagel, Ph.D. Assts.: 6. 

Assoc. Prof.: William H. McClain, Ph.D. Emeritus Ernst Feise, 
Ph.D.; William Kurrelmeyer, Ph.D. Assts.: 6. 

Prof.: J. A. Burzle,* Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: George W. Kreye, 
Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Sidney M. Johnson, Ph.D.; Werner Winter, 
Ph.D. P. M. Mitchell, Ph.D. Emeritus: A. M. Sturtevant, Ph.D.; 
E. F. Engel, Instrs.: Mrs. Helga Vigliano; Sam Anderson; 
Irma Spangler. Assts.: 3. 

Prof.: W. G. Meinke,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Esther Grant, 
Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Walter L. Devolld; Georgiana Babb, Ph.D. 
Assts.: 1. 

Profs.: A. E. Bigge,* Ph.D.; D. V. Hegeman, Ph.D.; Paul K. 
Whitaker, Ph.D. (on leave 1954-55). Asst. Profs.: John H. 
Ubben, Ph.D.; Norman H. Binger, Ph.D. Instr.: John A. Rea. 
Prof.: John F. McMahon,* Emeritus: Gottlob C. Cast, Ph.D. In- 
strs.: Dorrit Friedlander, Warren H. Caryl (Columbia Univ.). 
Prof.: Robert Pattison More.* Assoc. Prof.: John Schrader 
Tremper, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Marion Candler Lazenby, Ph.D. 
Instr.: Ulrich Weisstein, Ph.D. (Univ. of Indiana). 

Prof.: William Dehorn,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Christopher 
Spalatin, Ph.D. Instr.: Manfred Stumpf, Ph.D. Assts.: 4. 
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Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Maryland, Univ. of 
College Park, Md. 


Massachusetts, Univ. of 
Amherst, Mass. 


Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Miami, Univ. of 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Michigan, Univ. of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Minnesota, Univ. of 
Minnespolis, Minn. 


Mississippi, Univ. of 
University, Miss. 

Missouri, Univ. of 
Columbia, Mo. 


Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pa. 

Nebraska, Univ. of 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


New York City College 
New York, N. Y. 


Asst. Profs.: Julius Lieberman,* Ph.D.; Walter H. Perl, Ph.D. 


Profs.: Adolf E. Zucker,* Ph.D.; A. J. Prahl, Ph.D.; Dieter 
Cunz, Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Charles Kramer. Asst. Profs.: Mark 
Schweizer, Ph.D.; Eitel Dobert, Ph.D.; Ludwig Hammer- 
schlag, Ph.D. Assts.: 2. 

Profs.: Frederick C. Ellert,* Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Ulrich K. 
Goldsmith, Ph.D.; Adolf E. Schroeder, Ph.D. Instrs.: Henry 
H. Kratz, Ph.D.; Henry A. Lea; Edmund J. Stawiecki; René 
Taube. 

Prof.: William N. Locke,* Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Morris Halle; 
Richard F. Koch; Victor H. Yngve, Ph.D. Lecturers: Frederick 
Bodmer, Ph.D.; George E. Condoyannis, Ph.D.; Herman Klug- 
man, Ph.D. 

Prof.: Melaine R. Rosborough.* Assoc. Prof.: Robert S. 
Whitehouse; Albert Ivanoff. Asst. Prof.: Lee Butterfield. 
Profs.: J. R. Breitenbucher,* Ph.D.; G. L. Matuschka, Ph.D. 
Asst. Profs.: P. W. Doepper; E. W. Steiniger, PhD.; C. W. 
Bangert. Emeritus; C. H. Handschin, Ph.D. 

Profs.: H. W. Nordmeyer,* Ph.D.; W. A. Reichart, Ph.D.; 
F. B. Wahr, Ph.D.; H. Penzl, Ph.D. Assoc. Profs: O. G. Graf, 
Ph.D.; F. X. Braun, Ph.D.; C. K. Pott, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: F. 
A. Brown, Ph.D.; A. J. Gaiss, Ph.D.; H. Bergholz, Ph.D. 
Emeritus: N. L. Willey, Ph.D. Instrs.: W. A. Packer, Ph.D.; 
A. W. Beerbaum, Ph.D. (Clark Univ.); M. Dufner, Ph.D.; 
F. A. Lambasa, Ph.D. (Iowa State Univ.). Assts.: 8. 

Assoc. Profs.: Stuart A. Gallacher, Ph.D.; George W. Radimer- 
sky, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Mark O. Kistler, Ph.D.; Johannes 
Sachse, Ph.D.; George P. Steinmetz, Emeritus: Leo Cecil 
Hughes. Intrs.: M. Doreen Leonhardt. 

Profs.: Werner Neuse,* Ph.D. Staff of the German Summer 
School 1954: Wolfgang Stechow, Ph.D., Oberlin College; 
Herbert Lederer, Ph.D., Wabash College; Joachim H. Seyppel, 
Ph.D., Southeastern Louisiana College; William K. Sunder- 
meyer, Gettysburg College; Fritz Tiller, Ph.D., U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point. Asst.: 1. 

Assoc. Profs.: Herman Ramras,* Ph.D.; Lynwood G. Downs, 
Ph.D. (On leave); Frank H. Wood, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Edwin 
F. Menze, Ph.D.; Alvin E. Prottengeier; Frederick L. Pfeiffer, 
Ph.D.; Gina O. Wangsness. Emeritus: Oscar C. Burkhard, 
Ph.D. Assts.: 8. 

Prof.; R. W. Tinsley.* Assoc. Prof.: William Eickhorst, Ph.D. 


Prof.: Hermann Barnstorff,* Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Elsa Nagel; 
Charles E. Weber, Ph.D. Instrs.: Nicholas E. Alssen (Univ. 
of Michigan). 

Profs.: Erika M. Meyer, Ph.D.; Frederick C. Sell, Ph.D. Assoc. 
Profs.: Edith A. Runge,* Ph.D.; Joachim Maass. Emeritus: 
Ellen C. Hinsdale; Grace M. Bacon. Assts.: 4. 

Profs.: Ralph C. Wood,* Ph.D.; Heinrich Meyer, Ph.D. Instr.: 
Louis Ziemand (Univ. of Pennsylvania). 

Prof.: W. K. Pfeiler,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Paul Schach, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof.: John Winkelman, Ph.D. Emeritus: J. E. A. Alexis, 
Ph. D. Instr.: Donald E. Allison. Assts.: 8. 

Prof.: Sol Liptzin,* Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Ludwig Kahn, Ph.D.; 
Bennet Olli, Ph.D.; Samuel L. Sumberg, Ph.D.; Max Wein- 
reich, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Hugo Bergenthal, Ph.D.; Eugene 
Gottlieb, Ph.D.; Adolf Leschnitzer, PhD: Herbert Liedke, 


Ph.D.; Werner Miermann, Ph.D.; Richard Plant, Ph.D.; Nathan 
Siisskind, Ph.D.; Frederick Thiele, Ph.D. Emeritus: Joseph von 
Bradisch, Ph.D. Instr.: Erich Gutzmann, Ph.D. Assts.: 7. 
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New York Univ. 
Washington Sq. 


Profs.: Ernst Rose,* Ph.D.; Charlotte Pekary, Ph.D. Asst. 
Profs.: Arthur Geismar, Ph.D.; Dorothea Berger, Ph.D. Hans- 
martin Buchmann, Ph.D. (Visiting Prof.). Emeritus: G. C. L. 
Schuchard, Ph.D. Instrs.: Paulene H. Roth (Oberlin College) ; 
Armin E. Mruck, Ph.D. Assts.: 2. 


North Carolina, Univ. of Profs.: F. E. Coenen, Ph.D.; G. S. Lane,* Ph.D.; W. P. Fried- 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Northwestern Univ. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Notre Dame, Univ. of 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Ohio University 
Athen, Ohio 


Ohio State Univ. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Oklahoma, Univ. of 
Norman, Okla. 


Oregon, Univ. of 
Eugene, Oregon 

Pennsylvania, Univ. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania State 
University 
State College, Pa. 


Pomona College 
Claremont, Calif. 

Princeton Univ. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


derich, Ph.D.; J. G. Kunstmann, Ph.D. (Visiting Prof.: Univ. 
of Chicago). Assoc. Prof.: H. W. Reichert, Ph.D. Lecturer: 
Ernst Morwitz, Dr. Jur. Assts.: 6. 

Profs.: C. R. Goedsche,* Ph.D.; W. F. Leopold, Ph.D.; (On 
leave); H. S. Jantz, Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Meno Spann, Ph.D. 
Asst. Profs.: R. J. Doney, Ph.D.; Heinrich Stammler, Ph.D. 
Instrs.: Leland R. Phelps, Ph.D.; A. L. Willson, Jr., Ph.D. 
(Yale); W. N. Hughes. Assts.: 4. 

Profs.: George J. Wack; Rev. Jos. D. Muckenthaler, C. S. C. 
Asst. Profs.: Rev. Laurence G. Broestl, C. S. C.; Edward P. 
Pinigis. 

Prof.: F. W. Kaufmann,* Ph.D.; John W. Kurtz, Ph.D. Assoc. 
Prof.: Joseph R. Reichard, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Heinz Politzer, 
Ph.D. Instr.: Jack R. Moeller. 

Prof.: John A. Hess, Ph.D. (Acting Chairman). Assoc. Prof.: 
Paul G. Krauss,* Ph.D. (On leave) Lecturer: Hans H. Schober, 
Ph.D. (Visiting lecturer from Diilmen in Westfalen) Instr.: 
Morton Benson, Ph.D. 

Profs.: Bernhard Blume,* Ph.D. (On leave); Oskar Seidlin, 
Ph.D.; Hans Sperber, Ph.D.; August C. Mahr, Ph.D. Assoc. 
Prof.: Wolfgang Fleischhauer, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Wayne 
Wonderley (Acting Chairman); Ph.D.; Justina Epp. Instrs.: 
Glenn H. Goodman; Sigurd Burckhardt. Assts.: 7. 

Profs.: Johannes Malthaner, Ph.D.; W. A. Willibrand, Ph.D. 
(On leave). Assoc. Profs.: Erich Echholz, Ph.D.; Gerhard 
Wiens, Ph.D. Emeritus: Roy Temple House, Ph.D. Instrs.; 
Auguste Vavrus; Floyd Baysdorfer (Univ. of Colorado). 
Assts.: 1. 

Prof.: Edmund P. Kremer, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Astrid M. 
Williams, Ph.D.; Wolfgang A. Leppman, Ph.D. (Brown Univ.) 
Profs.: Otto Springer,* Ph.D.; Ernst Jockers, Ph.D.; Alfred 
Senn, Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Adolf D. Klarmann, Ph.D. Asst. 
Prof.: Adolph C. Gorr, Ph.D. Emeritus: Axel J. Uppvall, Ph.D. 
Instrs.: Heinz H. Moenkemeyer, Ph.D.; Richard C. Clark, 
Ph.D.; Alfred G. Steer, Ph.D.; Adolph H. Wegener. Assts.: 7. 
Profs.: Philip A. Shelley,* Ph.D.; Albert F. Buffington, Ph.D.; 
Helen Adolf, Ph.D.; Herbert Steiner, Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: 
Werner F. Striedieck, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Dagobert de Levie, 
Ph.D.; Nora E. Wittman. Emeritus: George J. Wurfl. Assts.: 2. 
Prof.: Carl L. Baumann,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.:; Emily Wagner, 
Ph.D. 

Prof.: Ernst Jockers, Ph.D. (Visiting Prof. from Univ. of 
Penn.). Assoc. Profs.: Bernhard Ulmer,* Ph. D.; Werner Holl- 
mann, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Richard Kuehnemund, Ph.D.; Ed- 
ward Allen McCormick, Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.); George F. 
Jones, Ph.D. (On leave). Emeritus: Harvey W. Hewett- 


Thayer. Instrs.: Peter C. Spycher, Ph.D.; Wolfgang Taraba, 
Ph. D. (Columbia); Richard Seymour (University of Penn.); 
Donald H. Crosby; Robert L. Beare (City College of New 
York). Assts.: 1. 

Prof.: Elton Hocking,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Earle S. Randall, 
Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Hubert Jannach, Ph.D.; J. Collins Orr; S. 
Edgar Schmidt, Ph.D. Emeritus: Eric V. Greenfield; John T. 
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Queens College 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Rice Institute 
Houston, Teas 


Rochester, Univ. of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Rutgers University 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Smith College 


Northampton, Mass. 


South Dakota, Univ. of 


Vermillion, S. D. 


Southern California 
Univ. of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Southern Methodist 
Univ. 
Dallas, Texas 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tennessee, Univ. of 
Knoxville, Tenn.. 


Texas, Univ. of 
Austin, Texas 


Tulane University 
New Orleans, La, 


U. S. Military 
Academy 
West Point, N. Y. 


Gunn; Otto A. Greiner. Instrs.; Charles H. Bell; W. Merle 
Hill, Lawrence R. Radner; James M. Spillane. 

Assoc. Profs.: Lienhard Bergel, Ph.D.; R. Travis Hardaway," 
Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Edmund P. Kurz, Ph.D.; Harold F. H. 
Lenz, Ph.D.; Marianne Zerner, Ph.D. Lecturer: Franz H. 
Mautner, Ph.D. 

Assoc. Prof.: Andrew Louis,* Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Charles Collis 
Lyle, Jr. Ph.D.; Konstantin Kolenda, Ph.D.; James Beattie 
MacLean, Ph.D. Emeritus: Max Freund, Ph.D. Instr.: Joseph 
Benjamin Wilson (Stanford). 

Prof.: A. M. Hanhardt,* Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: William H. Clark, 
Jr., Ph.D.; Josef M. Kellinger, Ph.D. Emeritus: J. P. King, 
Ph.D. Instrs.: Jessie H. Kneisel, Ph.D.; John Kempers; Karl 
Klein, Ph.D. Assts.: 2. 

Prof.: Albert W. Holzmann,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Claude Hill, 
Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Johannes Nabholz, Ph.D.; William F. Amann. 
Instr.: John L. Guest. 

Prof.: Paul G. Graham,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Marie Schnieders, 
Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Anita L. Ascher, Ph.D. Instrs.: Helene 
Sommerfeld; Barion Sonnenfeld (Yale). 

Profs.: Alexander P. Hartman,* Ph.D.; J. C. Tjaden, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Richard B. O’Connell, Ph.D. Instr.: John E. 
Oyler. 

Profs. Harold von Hofe,* Ph.D.; Erwin Theodore Mohme, 
Ph.D.; Ludwig Marcuse, Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Stanley Russell 
Townsend, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: John Thomas Waterman, Ph.D. 
Emeritus: Hans Nordewin von Koerber; Ruth Baker Day. 
Instrs.: Richard Exner; Rodney Harold Mathers. Assts.: 5. 
Prof.: Gilbert J. Jordan,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: T. Herbert 
Erzler, Ph. D. 


Profs.: Friedrich W. Strothmann,* Ph. D.; Kurt F. Reinhardt, 
Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Henry Blauth. Asst. Profs.: Daniel C. Mc- 
Cluney, Jr., Ph.D.; Gertrude L. Schuelke, Ph.D.; Helmut R. 
Boeninger, Ph.D. Emeritus: Bayard Quincy Morgan, Ph.D. 
Instr.: Robert O. Weiss. Assts.: 4. 

Assoc. Profs.: Lydia Baer, Ph.D.; Karl Reuning, Ph.D. Asst. 
Prof.: Hilde D. Cohn, Ph.D. 

Prof.: Frederic J. Kramer,* Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Henry J. 
Groen, Ph.D.; Herbert H. J. Peisel, Ph.D.; Albert Schol 
Ph.D.; A. D. Weinberger, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Kathryn N. de 
Lima. Emeritus: William Gorse. 

Prof.: Ames Johnston, Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Christian Schuster,* 
Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Karl H. Planitz, Ph.D. Emeritus: Charles 
Evans, L. H. D. Instr.: William W. Langebartel, Ph.D. 

Prof.: Reinhold Nordsieck,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof:: H. W. Fuller, 
Ph.D.; Edda Tille Hankamer, Ph.D. Emeritus: John L. Kind, 
Ph.D. Assts.: 2. 

Profs.: W. P. Lehmann,* Ph.D.; L. M. Hollander, Ph.D. (On 
leave); Helmut Rehder, Ph.D. (Second semester, Univ. of 
Illinois). Assoc. Prof.: W. F. Michael, Ph.D.; C. V. Pollard, 
LLD. Asst. Profs.: George Schulz-Behrend, Ph.D.; Stanle 
N. Werbow, Ph.D. Emeritus: J. L. Boysen, Ph.D. Instrs.: é 
H. Holzwarth, PhD.; L. R. Shaw, Ph.D.; D C. Travis, Jr. 
(Gov’t. Service). Assts.: 7. 

Assoc. Profs.: U. Everett Fehlau,* Ph.D.; Erich A. Albrecht, 
Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Margaret L. Groben, Ph.D.; Myrtle T. 
Moseley. Asst. 1. 

Assoc. Prof.: Lt. Col. Paul Dickson, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Fritz 
Tiller, Ph.D.; Capt. Neil Im Obersteg.* Instrs.: Maj. George 
Breindel; Maj. Howard Reiner; Capt. Kibbey Horne. 
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U. S. Naval 
Academy 
Annapolis, Md. 

Utah, Univ. of 
Salt Lake City 


Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Vermont, Univ. of 
Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia, Univ. of 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Wagner College 
Staten Island 


Washington, Univ. of 
Seattle, Wash. 


Washington Univ. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Wesleyan Univ. 
Middleton, Conn. 


Western Reserve Univ. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


West Virginia Univ. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


Williams College 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Wisconsin, Univ. of 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Wooster, College of 
Wooster, Ohio 


Assoc. Prof.: Henry W. Drexel,*. Asst. Prof.: Kurt P. Roder- 
bourg. Instrs.: Lt. (jg) H. J. Edmonds, Jr. USN; Lt. Col. 
W. J. Thinnes, USAF. 

Profs.: Lewelyn R. McKay,* Ph.D.; Paul E. Wyler, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof.: Arval L. Streadbeck, Ph.D. Emeritus: William T. 
Runzler, Ph.D.; James L. Barker; Walter A. Kerr. Instr.: Phila 
V. Heimann; James B. Hepworth; Robert E. Helbling. Assts.: 
% 

Profs.: Ruth Hofrichter, Ph.D.; Ada Klett Bister, Ph.D. Assoc. 
Prof.: Elisabeth Zorb, Ph.D. Emeritus: Lilian L. Stroebe, Ph.D. 
Instr.: Mary B. Morrison. 

Prof.: Fred Donald Carpenter,* Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: Truman 
M. Webster; Harry H. Kahn. 

Prof.: Frederic T. Wood,* Ph.D. Asst. Profs:. Matthew Volm, 
Ph.D.; W. G. Marigold, Ph.D.; Harry Tucker, Jr., Ph.D. 
Instr.: Wallace R. Brandon, Ph.D. (Univ. of North Carolina). 
Prof.: Kenneth Scott,* Ph.D.; Gaspard L. Pinette, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Frederick Hiebel, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Frederick 
H. Willecke. Instrs.: C. Whitney Carpenter II; Constance 
Sherman. 

Profs.: Edward H. Lauer, Ph.D.; Curtis C. D. Vail,* Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Herman C. Meyer, Ph.D.; Carroll E. Reed, 
Ph.D.; Annemarie M. Sauerlander, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: William 
H. Rey, Ph.D.; Richard F. Wilkie; Franz René Sommerfeld. 
Emeritus: Ernest O. Eckelman, Ph.D.; Frederick M. Meisnest, 
Ph.D.; Felice Ankele, Ph.D.; Max Schertel, Ph.D.; Elenora M. 
Wesner. Instrs.: George C. Buck, Ph.D.; Robert L. Kahn, 
Ph.D.; James W. Richeimer. Assts.: 5. 

Profs.: Erich P. Hofacker,* Ph.D.; Fred O. Nolte, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Profs.: Raymond M. Immerwahr, Ph.D.; Mrs. Liselotte 
Dieckmann, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Robert R. Heitner, Ph.D. 
Prof.: Harold A. Basilius, Ph.D.; Carl Colditz,* Ph.D. Assoc. 
Profs.: J. K. L. Bihl, Ph.D.; John Ebelke, Ph.D. Asst. Profs.: 
Vladimir Bezdek, Ph.D.; Hermann Poster, Ph.D. Instrs.: Er- 
hard Dabringhaus (Univ. of Michigan); Gisela Fuhrmann 
(Bob Jones College); Robert Miller. Assts.: 1. 

Assoc. Profs.: Barbara Salditt, Ph.D.; Magdalene Schindelin,* 
Ph.D. Emeritus: Marianne Thalmann, Ph.D. Instr.: Erika Davis. 
Profs.: John C. Blankenagel, Ph.D.; Lawrence E. Gemeinhardt,* 
Ph.D.; J. Chadbourne Dunham, Ph.D. (Ohio Wesleyan Univ.). 
Assoc. Prof.: Arthur R. Schultz, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Edson 
M. Chick, Ph.D. Emeritus: Paul H. Curts, Ph.D. 

Prof.: Theodor W. Braasch,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Hugo K. 
Polt, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Erminnie H. Bartelmez, Ph.D. Instr.: 
Kaethe F. Lepehne. Lecturer: Gertrude G. Benson. 

Assoc. Prof.: Victor J. Lemke, Ph.D. Asst. Prof.: Robert 
Stilwell, Ph.D. Instrs.: Walter L. Heilbronner; Harley U. 
Taylor, Jr. (West Virginia Univ.). 

Prof.; Winthrop H. Root,* Ph.D. Emeritus: Orie William 
Long, Ph.D.; Litt. D. Instrs: Henry John Fitzell, Ph.D. 
(Princeton); Richard Cartwright (Cornell). 

Profs.: Walter Gausewitz, Ph.D.; Heinrich Henel, Ph.D. (On 
leave); John Workman, Ph.D. (On leave); Roe-Merrill S. 
Heffner,* Ph.D.; Martin Joos, Ph.D. Assoc. Profs.: Walter 
Naumann, Ph.D. (On leave one semester); Lester Seifert, 
Ph.D.; Sieghardt Riegel, Ph.D.; Werner Vordtriede, Ph.D. 
Emeritus: F. Bruns, Ph.D.; A. R. Hohlfeld, Ph.D.; R. O. 
Réseler, Ph.D. Instrs.: Mary Crichton, Ph.D.; Lida Kirch- 
berger, Ph.D. Assts.: 5. 

Prof.: William I. Schreiber,* Ph.D. Instrs.: Stanley M. Guise; 


Jeva Asmyte. Assts.: 1. 
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Wyoming, Univ. of Prof.: Adolphe J. Dickman,* Ph.D. Assoc. Prof.: Werner A. 
Laramie, Wyoming Mueller, Ph.D. 


Yale University 


Profs.: H. J. Weigand, Ph.D. (On leave); H. S. Bluhm,* Ph.D.,; 


New Haven,Conn._ K. Reichardt, Ph.D.; C. von Faber du Faur, Ph.D.; H. Meyer 


Yeshiva, Univ. 


(Visiting Prof. from Univ. of Amsterdam, Holland). Assoc. 
Prof.: George Nordmeyer, Ph.D. Emeritus: H. A. Farr, Ph.D.,; 
A. B. Benson, Ph.D.; C. F. Schreiber, Ph.D. Instrs.: F. D. 
Hirschbach, Ph.D. (On leave); C. E. Schweitzer, Ph.D.; B. L. 
Spahr, Ph.D.; R. Taylor; C. Wood, Ph.D. Assts.: 2. 

Prof.: Ralph P. Rosenberg, Ph.D. 


New York, N. Y. 


Il. 


il. 


IV. 


PROMOTIONS 


To Rank of Professor: 


Colditz, Carl (Wayne Univ.) 

Lasher Schlitt, Dorothy (Brooklyn College) 
Kunstmann, John S. (Univ. of Chicago) 
Kurtz, John W. (Oberlin College) 

Metcalf, George J. (Univ. of Chicago) 
Muller, Siegfried H. (Adelphi College) 
Raven, F. A. (Univ. of Alabama) 

Shears, Lambert A. (Duke University) 
Stegemeier, Henri (Univ. of Illinois) 


To Rank of Associate Professor: 


Bonwit, Marianne (Univ. of Calif., Berkeley) 
Braun, F. X. (Univ. of Michigan) 

Ebelke, John (Wayne Univ.) 

Grant, Esther (Kent State Univ.) 
Hankammer, Edda Tille (Univ. of Tennessee) 
Mauderli, M. O. (Univ. of Florida) 

McClain, William H. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 
Mitchell, P. M. (Univ. of Kansas) 

Mustard, Helen M. (Columbia Univ.) 
Naumann, Walter (Univ. of Wisconsin) 
O’Connell, Richard B. (Univ. of South Dakota) 
Pott, C. K. (Univ. of Michigan) 

Schroeder, Adolf E. (Univ. of Massachusetts) 
Weimar, Karl S. (Brown Univ.) 

Zorb, Elisabeth (Vassar College) 


To Rank of Assistant Professor: 


Babb, Georgiana (Kent State Univ.) 
Beharriell, Frederick J. (Indiana Univ.) 
Berger, Dorothea (New York Univ., Washington Sq.) 
Dobert, Eitel W. (Univ. of Maryland) 
Epp, Justina (Ohio State Univ.) 

Jannach, Hubert (Purdue Univ.) 

Poster, Hermann (Wayne Univ.) 
Prottengeier, Alvin E. (Univ. of Minnesota) 
Stammler, Heinrich (Northwestern Univ.) 
Weber, Harles E. (Univ. of Missouri) 
Zagel, Milton (Iowa State Univ.) 


To Rank of Instructor: 


Burckhardt, Sigurd (Ohio State Univ.) 
Crosby, Donald H. (Princeton Univ.) 
Klein, Kar] (Univ. of Rochester) 
Lichtenstein, R. E. (Harvard Univ.) 
Schmidt, Hugo (Columbia Univ.) 








DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1954 


Bryn Mawr College: Celia F. Elkin, “Eine semantische Untersuchung des gotischen 
und anderer germanischer Dialekte im Sinnbezirk des Verstandes” (Mezger). 

Univ. of Califorina, Berkeley: Roger A. Nicholls, “Early Thomas Mann and Nietz- 
sche” (A. O. Jaszi); Terence H. Wilbur, “Study of Magical Vocabulary of 
Common Germanic” (Beeler); Caroline H. Henningsen, “East Frisian Dialect 
of Point Pleasant, Sacramento County, Calif.” (Beeler); Leroy R. Shaw, “The 
Concept of ‘Kulturliige’ in Hauptmann’s Early Work” (H. M. Wolff). 

Catholic University: Sr. Charles Marie Neat, M. A., “German Literature and Literary 
Criticism in the German Catholic Magazine ‘Literarischer Handweiser’ from 
1861-1931” (Gleis). 

Univ. of Cincinnati: Charles E. Weber, “Incunabula” (Zeydel); Karl F. Scheibe, 
“Walther v. d. Vogelweide — Reception in English-Speaking World” (Zeydel). 

Columbia University: William H. Clark, “Christoph Martin Wieland and the Legacy 
of Greece; Aspects of his Relations to Greek Culture” (H. Hatfield); Guy Stern, 
“Fielding, Wieland, & Goethe: A Study in the Development of the Novel” (H. 
Hatfield); Edmund Tolk, “The Periodization of German Literature (1624-1900)” 
(H. Hatfield and Robert H. Fife.). 

Cornell University: Eva Engel, “Aesthetic Theory of K. P. Moritz” (V. Lange). 

George Washington Univ.: James C. King, “Two Dualisms in the Syntax of Notker 

eutonicus” (Sehrt). 

Harvard Univ.: Paul Kurt Ackermann, “René Schickele: A Critical Study” (Dr. 
R. H. Phelps); Mary Catherine Davis, “Bourgeois and Courtly Elements in 
Eleanor of Tyrol’s Pontus und Sidonia” (Taylor Starck). 

Univ. of Illinois: Robert S. Sears, “Syntactical Problems in the Works of Heinrich 
Mann” (E. A. Philippson). 

Indiana University: Gustav A. Konitzky, “Mensch und Verantwortung in den 
Romanen Werner Bergengruens” (Norbert Fuerst). 

Iowa State Univ.: Arne H. Nielsen “Der Erosbegriff bei Hdlderlin” (Funke); Frank 
S. Lambasa, “Mythol., etc., Elements in four Early Plays of Franz Werfel” 
(Fehling). 

Johns Hopkins Univ.: Thomas P. Thornton, “Die Schreibgewohnheiten Hans Rieds 
im ‘Ambraser Heldenbuch” (Schirokauer); Eva Merrett, “Childhood and Youth 


in Theodor Storm’s Works” (Feise). 
Univ. of Maryland: Eitel W. Dobert, “Die Schriften der Deutsch-Amerikanischen 


Achtundvierziger” (Zucker). 

Univ. of Michigan: J. A. Fihn, “Character Types in the Narratives of Gertrud von 
LeFort” (F. B. Wahr); R. M. Thurber, “The Cultural Thought of K. E. 
Franzos” (W. A. Reichart). 

New York Univ., Washington Sq.: Henry Regensteiner, “Die Bedeutung der 
Romane Alfred Déblins von Die Drei Spriinge des Wanglun bis Berlin Alex- 
anderplatz” (Arthur Geismar). 

Univ. of North Carolina: Francis Brooke, “Male-Female Relationships in Kleist” 
(Coenen); Wallace Brandon, “Heinse as an Interpreter of Italy” (Friederich). 

Northwestern Univ.: Hubert Jannach, “The Antagonists in the German Drama 
from Gottsche to Schiller” (Meno Spann). 

Univ. of Pennsylvania: Alfred G. Steer, Jr.. “Ihe Forms & The Function of the 
Family in Goethe’s Campagne in Frankreich and Belagerung von Mainz” (Dr. 
E. Jockers); Richard C. Clark, “Present State of Dutch Dialect Studies in the 
Netherlands” (Senn). 

Princeton Univ.: Henry J. Fitzell, “The Figure of the Hermit in German Literature 
from Lessing to Eichendorff” (Silz). 

Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles: Roger Lydon, “Reactions to Nazism and 
the War in German Post-War Lyric Poetry” (Marcuse and von Hofe). 

Univ. of Texas: Alvin D. Jett, “A Stylistic Study of the Lyric of Georg Trakl” 
(R. T. Clark, Jr. and W. P. Lehmann). 

Univ. of Washington: Egon Schwarz, “Rationalism and Irrationalism in Lichten- 
berg” (Vail). 

Washington Univ., St. Louis: Ralph Brundrett, Jr., “Grillparzer and Tradition” 


(F. O. Nolte). 
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Univ. of Wisconsin: Mary Crichton, “Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s Poetic Manuscripts 
of the Summer 1871” (Henel); Stanley Johnson, “The Theory of the Novelle 
since Heyse” (Gausewitz); Bjarne Ulvestad, “Indirect Discourse in Modern 
German; a Structural Analysis” (Heffner). 

Yale Univ.: G. C. Buck, “Goethe and His Stowaways” (C. F. Schreiber); C. E. 
Schweitzer, “Spanien in der deutschen Literaur des 17, Jahrhunderts” (C. von 
Faber du Faur); H. L. Tapp, “The Use of Imagery in the Works of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach” (H. J. Weigand); A. L. Willson, “The Mythical Image of 
India in Early German Romanticism” (H. J. Weigand). 


Albrecht von Scharfenberg: Der jiingere Titurel. 
Ausgewahlt und herausgegeben von Werner Wolf, A. Franke Verlag, 
Bern, 1952. (Altdeutsche Ubungstexte 14) 

One hundred and thirty four years ago the young Karl Lachmann 
began to work upon a critical edition of the younger Titurel. The work 
proceeded slowly and with numerous interruptions, and when he laid the 
project aside in 1826, he had about a thousand stanzas in order. He later 
attempted to interest Wackernagel and Haupt in taking over the project, 
however without success. Hahn’s reprint of the Heidelberg Ms. 383 in 
1842 and the very rare printed edition of 1477 have had to serve us as 
the only source for the text of Albrecht’s interminable and fascinating 
poem. Now Werner Wolf sends out another of the several harbingers of 
his forthcoming edition of the whole poem, this time as a selection 
comprising seventy six pases of text in the series Altdeutsche Ubungs- 
texte. The selections offered are: Die Einleitung (Hahn 1 - 76, plus eight 
stanzas not in Hahn), Das Gralland (H. 281 - 319 + 2), Der Graltempel 
(H. 311-415 + 7), Die Kinderminne (H. 664-712), Die Geschenke des 
Brackenseils (H. 1834-1892), Tschionatulanders Endkampf und Tod 
(H. 5009 - 5058), Der Aufbruch des Grals und sein Aufenthalt in Pitimont 
H. 5694 - 5995 + 16), Das Land des Priesterkénigs Johannes (H. 6031 - 
6073 + 6, Der Weltspiegel im Palast des Priesterkénigs (H. 6120-6120), 
Die Versetzung des Grals nach Indien, Titurels Gralbericht und Tod (H. 
6160 - 6185) and the concluding stanzas (H. 6207 + 3) and an appendix: 
Das Heidelberger Verfasserbruchstiick. The headings are the editors own. 


These selections comprise the best, if not the most representative 
parts of the epic. To make the selection es at least one of the 
endless battle scenes and catalogs would have had to be included, but 
space is valuable in such a small volume, and it is the better for the 
omission. For the bulk of the text only an occasional variant reading is 
given; for the Graltempel section, stanzas 311 - 386H are provided with 
an apparatus limited to the more important Mss. 

Wolf has marked the long and umlauted vowels and an occasional 
accent, which will make reading much easier for the beginner. Other- 
wise he has been reasonably, not passionately conservative, so that the 
text is no better and no worse than the poet himself, which in the opinion 
of this reviewer, is as should be. Until Wolf's complete edition appears 
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(in the Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters) this little edition will be not only 
an excellent Ubungstext — it will be our best and most accessible source 
for Albrecht’s Titurel both as language and as literature. 

The University of the South. —F, Whitesell 


Werk und Fragment: Georg Christoph Lichtenberg als Schriftsteller. 
Peter Rippmann. Bern: Francke Verlag. 1953. 118 pp. 

As Heft 13 of the well-reputed Basler Studien this study on the great 
German aphorist and philosopher of the period of enlightening has been 
laid before a learned public. For mainly the expert, the Fachmann, in the 
field of German literature and cultural history will read that book with 
a certain advantage and derive any profit from it. The author leads the 
reader — without any preface, any explanation —into the middle of his 
own topic and leaves him there gasping for breath since he definitely 
lacks the aphoristic power and clear expressiveness of old Lichtenberg 
whose many weaknesses are cleverly dissected. That witty hunchback — 
Rippmann explains the philosopher’s shortcomings with his physical de- 
formation basing his own opinion on Goethe’s authority who disliked 
Lichtenberg — never would have written the following truisms, and prob- 
ably would have said that a truism is not always quite true: 

. . . The few philosophers of enlightenment which we 
quoted above have, in spite of their individual differentiations, the 
One thing in common, that they are able to make a statement. 

If we exhaust the meaning of the concept “statement” then we 

find it one of the strongest and most efficacious affirmations; even 

the most destructive tenet of a work can only be presented in the 

positive form (Gestalt) of the formed word —and perhaps be 

conquered . . . (p. 24; my translation) 

This is, as a side-remark annoted, the spirit of the newer German 
mystiques, the Rilke-esoterics and the Heidegger-admirers: the mere 
word as conquering the sense behind it, the — semantic — symbol growing 
above the concept represented, the 7 not standing for, but being the 
square-root of minus one. 

However, we must say that the author everywhere approaches his 
subject with great sympathy; it seems that he is so un-Lichtenbergian as 
one eos could be but he has made and presents a very thorough study 
of the philospher’s life and work although he rather lays his stress on 
what Lichtenberg did not accomplish instead of what he did: The 
Fragment in the title prevails over the Werk. 

The author, with great thoroughness and a vast knowledge of 
literatures and languages compares his hero with the great aphorists be- 
fore his time, with contemporaries and later born, measuring him justly 
up to LaRochefoucauld, Chamfort and Nietzsche. 

Annotations are plentiful, the bibliography complete and instructive. 
As so often in German books of the scholarly type an alphabetic index 
of topics and names is missing although it is badly needed. 

Students specializing in the philosopher’s life and works, in the 
epochs of enlightening and in the anti-climactic romantic movement 
are bound to welcome this volume. 

Clark College, Atlanta. — Robert Rie 
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Minnesang des 13. Jahrhunderts. 
Aus Carl von Kraus’ “Deutschen Liederdichtern” ausgewahlt von Hugo 
Kuhn. Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1953, xi, 160 pp. 

Kuhn’s selections from the large edition of Deutsche Liederdichter 
des 13. Jahrhunderts fill 121 pages of text. The type is the same used 
for the larger edition, though the plates are not. The textual apparatus 
of the larger book has been transferred in the smaller one to pages 124- 
147, where again the same type has been used. A superficial spot check 
indicates that the transfer has been made without mishap, with the cor- 
rection of a few errors in the larger edition. The typography is unusually 

ood. 

. Von Kraus included something like 84 poets, named and nameless, in 
his texts; of these 70 have found representation in the smaller selection. 
Not represented in the latter are the more readily available poets like 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Otto von Botenlauben, Gottfried von Strab- 
burg, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, and the two Spervogel. Selections have 
been made from the poems of the others. 


The index to the first lines of stanzas, which occupies pages 606-645 
of the larger edition, has been omitted from the smaller. The list of man- 
uscripts used has been reduced considerably. There is no commentary 
at all in the smaller edition. On the other hand, the smaller book has 
the translation by Georg Reichert of the melodies that go with the poems 
of der wilde Alexander, Reinmar von Brenneberg, Ulrich von Winter- 
stetten, and two of the Namenlosen. These are printed as an Anhang 
with a very brief preface by Reichert. It is a very welcome addition. 


The purpose of the smaller book is to provide materials for lectures 
and seminary study in literary history, textcritical methods, metrical 
Ubungen. The choice of texts has been made by Kuhn alone, after the 
death of von Kraus made his planned participation in the edition impos- 
sible. Kuhn has added four pages of miscellaneous, and interesting, ob- 
servations as part of his Vorwort. 


It seems to me that this collection should be more than adequate 
to the needs for which it was printed, and it will undoubtedly be ad- 
vantageous for German university students to have this less expensive 
collection of materials readily available. We in America can also make 
good use of the book in our seminars. It is to be hoped that the re- 
maining Lieferungen of the larger work, which are now presumably in 
Kuhn’s hands, will not be long delayed, since they are, of course, the 
necessary tool for advanced study of these documents. 

University of Wisconsin. ..—R-M. S. Heffner 


Rene’ Rilkes Prager Jahre. 
By Peter Demetz. Diisseldorf: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1953. 210 pp. 
In this volume Demetz shows forces of background, environment, 
and temperament with which the young René Rilke had to struggle in 
order to work through to his self-styled existence as a poet. Some of this 
self-styling arose from certain restrictions in Rilke’s early life in Prague 
(1875 to early 1897), when Rilke was still choosing among several pos- 
sibilities in the poetic world of that day. 
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Demetz sketches with great skill the restricted, petty bourgeois home 
and temperament of Josef Rilke, which his wife Sophia escapes in dreams 
of noble social acclaim (pp. 11-19). René’s dreams, after his failure in 
the military (as his father) and his longing for nobility (as his mother), 
drive him early to an exclusive poetic existence. He is determined that, 
as a great poet, he shall conquer the world of noblemen and military 
heroes. His mother goads him on in his dreams of grandeur and in his 
“Ehrgeiz” as a poet (p. 28). 

A further restriction to be overcome by Rilke, according to Demetz, 
lies in his acquiring the right literary connections. Rilke goes from one 
Prague literary circle to the other, from one literary idol to the next and 
often distorts his taste, as for instance, in placing Rudolf Christoph Jenny 
above Artur Schnitzler as a dramatist (pp. 172-173). But Rilke finally em- 
erges from the Prague posts to admire Liliencron and Maeterlinck. The 
literary and political background in Bohemia confronts Rilke with a pro- 
blem too. Demetz shows. how René proceeds from pro-German senti- 
ments in his family to pro-Czech writings in Larenopfer and Zwei Prager 
Geschichten, then to escape from nationalism into the incessant travels 
and a cosmopolitan attitude. In Prague Rilke is also restricted by language, 
“Prager Deutsch,” and by his audience, the confined bourgeois German 
element. This literature without a wide public leads René farther into 
exclusiveness. Moreover, Demetz says that this city literature prevents 
Rilke from real contact with nature and from real folk poetry, which 
Rilke admires at the time. His is confined to stylized nature descriptions 
of purple and golden evenings and pale winter nights. Prague German, 
says Demetz, with its sparse literary vocabulary (p. 110), pushes Rilke to 
the extreme in experimenting w ith words for new poetic nuances. In his 
last chapter Demetz returns to this point (p. 203) and believes that even 
Rilke’s most significant later works still show the sparseness of his langauge 
(p. 205). This is an interesting point which some Rilke scholar might 
want to pursue. 

In general, Demetz is a clever caricaturist of the Rilke family and 
a thorough portrayer of Rilke’s successive literary ventures in Prague. 
His Chapter IV, “Traditionen der deutschen Literatur in Bbhmen,” seems 
a little too long in background (pp. 89-107) for its strict application to 
Rilke (pp. 107-110). However, Demetz elaborates well on the historical 
background of Rilke’s Czech themes (Chapter VI). The biographical 
statements, especially in the first two chapters on the Phia-René influence, 
are psychologically true and consistent and form a much more human 
picture of Rilke than some biographies which are in line with Rilke’s 
self-styled conception of his youth. 


However, lack of documentation is one great flaw in Demetz’s bio- 
graphy. There is not a — page and volume reference in the entire 
book. The book jacket informs us that Demetz had documents at his 
disposal which are now barred indefinitely from the West. It is un- 
fortunate that, when he had them, he did not quote verbatim pertinent 
biographical evidence, giving accurate source references. Demetz’ biblio- 
graphy on one page (p. 206) is aptly called “Bibliographische Margi- 
nalien.” This reviewer could find no primary sources listed in it which 
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are unavailable to the West.and no secondary sources on Rilke published 
in Prague after 1938. 

University of Richmond, Virginia. —Robert R. Brewster 
Pierre Brachin. 

Le Cercle de Miinster (1779-1806) et la pensée religieuse de F. L. Stolberg. 
Paris, LAC, 1952. 492 pp. 

Pierre Brachin’s Cercle de Miinster is an exhaustive study, of a 
thorough and vast scholarship. The orientation of the book shows in its 
subdivisions: I. Formation and Life of the Circle (130 p.), II. The Spirit 
of Miinster (100 p.), III. Christianism and Antiquity (50 p.), IV. Ed- 
ucational Theory and Practice (100 p.). Contrary to the subtitle, Count 
Friedrich von Stolberg, whose conversion in 1800 was such a sensation, 
is not the central figure. Franz v. Fiirstenberg, the Vicar-General of the 
Bishopric of Miinster, and Bernhard Overberg, whom we might call the 
Catholic Pestalozzi, occupy places just as important. And if any one is 
in the center of interest it is Princess Amalie v. Gallitzin (“the Goethe of 
her sex,” as Hamann once called her). The greatest pains have been taken 
to show the wider ramifications of the Circle. Of Hemsterhuis and 
particularly of Hamann we receive a striking impression. Brachin makes 
rather too much of Goethe’s casual relationship to the Circle. (B. re- 
conciles Stolberg with the classical views, just as Rehm associates Schiller 
with Christian ideals, in Gétterstille und Gottertrauer, 1951.) But on 
the whole it is just in these connections, which the author traces all over 
Germany and beyond, that one admires most both his scope and his 
solidity. 

Through B.’s genuine and contagious affection for his heroes we 
make the acquaintance of four admirable and lovable people. The darker 
sides are not denied, but their failures are minimized, adverse criticism is 
quoted inextensively. The author identifies himself with the sentiments 
of his protagonists to the degree of writing, at times, pages of a book of 
edification. Jacobi, Schiller, and especially Voss come off badly, and the 
reader is not entirely convinced that they deserve it. But what the author 
does succeed in doing is to convince us that in the dogmatic differences 
between the Christian confessions the ideal practised by the Miinster élite 
was irenics and not polemics. F. v. Stolberg and Amalie v. Gallitzin took 
long and arduous roads to religious security. They imparted to their 
entire circle and understanding and tolerant spirit. This is the chief gain 
one carries away, the impression of a Christian Humanism that was not 
dogmatic but irenic. 


Of the several faces, which such a complex as the Miinsterkreis is 
bound to offer, the one that receives most light in Brachin’s presentation 
is the face turned toward caritas, not toward veritas. As to the ideological 
significance of the Miinsterkreis, the author’s views are perhaps not pushed 
beyond penetrating glimpses in H. Rehder’s article of 1938 (JEGP). On 
the other hand, here we get all the breadth of life and concrete circum- 
stances. The influence of politics, first onstructive, then destructive, is 
made obvious. What obliterated most of the spiritual and educational im- 
provements due to the Circle was the Prussian occupation from 1802 on, 
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succeeded by the French occupation from 1806. This center of Christian 
Humanism was not allowed to develop into a Christian anti- Weimar. 
After reading this book one is inclined to put more faith in the literary 
“Neuorientierung im 18.Jahrhundert” advocated by D. Schumann. Of 
this new orientation Brachin’s book is so far the most extensive document. 


Indiana University. —Norbert Fuerst 


Amerikanisches Worterbuch. 
I. Teil, Amerikanisch-Deutsch, Il. Teil, Deutsch Amerikanisch, von Dr. 
Arthur Mayer, Axel Juncker Verlag, Berlin, 1953, 488 pp. 

Any cultured Briton could be expected to explode in monumental 
and righteous indignation if confronted with a British-German dictionary, 
purporting to exhibit the idiom of British English, and having as its princi- 
pal sources a) the slang of London Cockney and b) the argot of the Lon- 
don underworld. This American reviewer hasn’t exploded yet, but ade- 
quate cause is provided by Dr. Mayer’s Amerikanisches Worterbuch. One 
gets the impression that the author has cornered a couple of Gls and got 
from them all of the queer slanguage they knew, and they seem to have 
been boys from the South, since most of the slang is not in a form which 
I, through many years of association with Western Union messenger boys 
and other experts from the Middle West to New England, am familiar. 

I must cite a few reasons for this impression: a) incorrect English 
forms: to resolute, beschlieBen; retiracy, Zuriickgezogenheit, return and 
return, the train runs from NY to Boston and returns each day; reveal- 
ment, Enthiillung; revenue, he is a revenue, Zollbeamter; killdee, to run 
like a killdee, wie ein Wiesel laufen; worry, don’t have the worry, machen 
Sie sich keine Gedanken; wrop up, einwickeln; wugwump, aus Partei 
austreten. 

b) inadequate definition: kinnikinnik, Sumach, kite, to kite stock, 
herauftreiben; killer, Metzger, Schlachter; repudiate, Staatsschuld nicht 
anerkennen; resort, Schlupfwinkel, iibel beriichtigtes Haus; responsibility, 
Zahlungsfahigkeit, rest, to rest one’s case, sich hinter etwas verstecken, 
retainer, Marketender; returns, to go behind the returns, Wahllisten 
nachpriifen; wood, to saw wood, auf der Stelle treten, nicht vorwarts 
kommen. 

c) eccentric slang: resty, trage, faul; reverend, durch und durch; 
kicksy, freche Gore, heikel, wahlerisch; kid, E8schiissel; kilfliggen, faul; 
killcow, he’s no great kilcow, kein groBes Kirchenlicht; kindly, halb und 
halb, beinahe; kinky, lebhaft, energisch; kip, 1000 lbs., (Webster is in- 
teresting here! ); kippy, auffallend, anziehend; klootch, Indianerfrau; wig, 
to flip one’s wig, zornig werden; wild, to play the wild, iiber die Strange 
hauen; woofled, betrunken. 

d) argot: retailer, Madchenhindler; reverend (Alkohol) unvermischt; 
kilhig, Stange mit Eisenspitze; wilcox, nicht schlafen kénnen; witchhazel, 
Heroin; witless, Strafgefangener; worker, Verbrecher. 

Possibly some of these items might be classified differently; they came 
from only nine of the total 428 pages of the American-German part, 
chosen at random. There are, of course, a good many Americanisms 
correctly defined. 
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The sources cited by Dr. Mayer on page 10 are eminently respectable 
sources for American slang and indeed for American usage, but the lexical 
items he has elected to include in his list constitute a completely misleading 
statement of the way Americans speak or write. To be sure, this little 
dictionary might be tolerable if it professed only to give a selected list 
of American slang and argot, and I suppose German readers of American 
army newspapers could use such a list. But to call this an American- 
German dictionary is quite improper. 

It is useless to discuss this book for American readers, but one may 
hope that not many honest Germans will put their faith in it. The ad- 
monition of Dr. Mayer is indeed not misplaced, when he says: “Den 
Freunden dieses Wortschatzes geben wir den wohlgemeinten Rat, recht 
vorsichtig im Gebrauch der Slang-Worter zu scin.” We may well regret 
that such a biased and essentially untrue picture of American English 
has been put before German readers. 


University of Wisconsin. R-M. S. Heffner 


An Historical Dictionary of German Figurative Usage. 


By Keith Spalding, with the assistance of Kenneth Brooke, Fascicle 4, 
ausklauben — Bande. Oxford, Blackwell, 1954 


With the appearance of the fourth fascicle of Spalding’s work we 
now have a total of 184 pages and all of the items under A, plus B through 
the word Bande. The first fascicle appeared in 1952, and was noted in 
the MONATSHEFTE 44 (1952), 374-375. 


The high standard of accuracy and intelligence set by the first fascicle 
has been maintained. We are progressing, slowly, to be sure, but _ 
gressing toward a reference work which will be of real value to English- 
speaking teachers of German. The author expresses his own opinion about 
the reasons for some of the developments which he books, and at times 
one may hesitate to agree with him. In those instances in which this has 
happened to me, I have found upon closer investigation that the author’s 
opinion was reasonable, well-founded, and not demonstrably wrong. 


One needs to bear in mind that the task assumed by the author is not 
a complete account of each word, but an account of the figurative uses 
in which the word is found. This principle dictates some omissions which 
at first blush seem. questionable, but if one grants his premises, I have 
found that the author’s choices are soundly defensible. 


A case in point is his article on the quite problematical word Babe. 
Spalding starts with the meaning ‘old woman’ as the basic meaning and 
tries to explain from that basis the figurative meaning ‘cake baked in an 
earthenware pan.’ One can find fault with him for disregarding two of the 
four meanings listed by Daniel Sanders [Wb. I, 63-64] viz., Naturlaut 
lallender Kinder’ and ‘Kind, Puppe, kindisch dumme Person.’ The first 
omission is entirely justifiable; the second is questionable. Still the author 
is not obligated to try to explain everything. One may wonder, when he 
says: “There is no doubt that the name for the food is derived (via a 
meaning ‘oven’) from Babe = ‘old woman’, but the reason is not clear.” 
Yet he has a right to believe this; it is not impossible. Alfred Senn [JEGP 
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32, 507f. and MFDU 25, 219] states categorically that the two meanings 
are not related. But that is opinion also, however reasonable it may be. 
One may have hs own opinion of these two opinions, but I think the 


word is still problematical. 
University of Wisconsin. R-M. S. Heffner 


Althochdeutsches Elementarbuch, Grammatik und Texte. 

Von Prof. Dr. Hans Naumann.; und Prof. Dr. Werner Betz, Zweite, 
verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage, Berlin, De Gruyter, 1954, 156 pp. = 
Sammlung Goschen, Band IIII. 

In one hundred and fifty six small pages the editors of this little 
Althochdeutsches Elementarbuch have provided a sound and sensible 
introduction to a reading knowledge of Old High German texts. There 
is a respectable amount of linguistic information here also, that is second- 
ary to the main function of the book. 

To be sure, there is a brief discussion of the relationship of OHG 
to IE and a summary treatment of the appropriate phonology. There 
follows a sketch of the OHG dialect problems, with summary statements 
for Langobardian, Bavarian, Alemannian, and Franconian. Brief sample 
texts of each dialect are here given, with the dialectic peculiarities mark- 
ed. At this point, perhaps because they sensed incipient weariness on the 
part of their disciples, the authors insert four quotations from men of dis- 
tinction, designed to incite the young to renewed resolve. Seriously, 
these are well known passages from the introductions to the life-work 
respectively of Graff, Steinmeyer, and Baesecke, with a fourth word from 
the historian Walter Frank. 

After a series of edicts (in Latin) from various rulers and synods, 
which indicate the driving force behind the OHG translations, the authors 
give a tabular view of the OHG documents by time and dialect group. 
Then comes a map and a list showing the locations and dates of the 
monasteries of OHG times. 

In twenty six pages the morphology is presented fully enough for 
reading purposes. Then come seventy two pages of texts. These are 
arranged as to genre in an original and interesting way. A surprising 
amount of text is contained in these pages, though it is all devoid of any 
textual apparatus whatever. 

The book is well printed. There is a good list of references and a 
short vocabulary, which is said to contain those OHG words which “vom 
Neuhochdeutschen her nicht verstaindlich sind.” 

Obviously, in matters which are unsettled the authors had to make 
a choice which they had no space to debate. One might disagree with 
them here and there, but one would have to concede that they were, 
none the less, on respectable ground in their choices. The only error I 
noticed, in my none too thorough reading of the book, is a harmless, 
but intriguing one. On page 43 in the list of monasteries Trier is named 
twice with two different references to the map on page 42, viz. T and Tr. 
T is Trier, to be sure, but Tr is the monastery Trudpert. Just when Trier 
became a bishopric is unknown. The author’s guess: “Um 250 Bistum” 
may be a very good guess, but that is all. The first known bishop of Trier 
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was St. Agritius (313-332) who got himself recorded at a synod in 314. 
I might as well mention a Druckfehler: on p. 30, line 20 -c-: should 
be -c: . 

This reviewer belongs to that group of teachers who regard Braune’s 
Althochdeutsche Grammatik and Lesebuch as the only appropriate tools 
for the study of Old High German in an American University. He in- 
sists on the “full treatment” and does not countenance Abrisse or short- 
cuts of any sort. He will commend the present little book to his students 
as of interest here and there as diversionary reading along with their main 


business. 
University of Wisconsin. R-M. S. Heffner 


Studien uber Sprachokonomische Entwickelungen im Deutschen. 
Von Dr. W. H. A. Koenraads, Amsterdam, J. M. Meulenhoff, 1953, 
XXVIII +-791. 

A book which undertakes to deal with questions of economy and 
efficiency in a language necessarily has to begin with definitions of these 
terms which can be put to some kind of satisfactory test. Our author 
begins his book with the statement (p. xv): 

Unter Sprach6konomie fasse ich die Wirkungen solcher Tenden- 

zen zusammen, die eine Vereinfachung der Sprache anstreben, 

und zwar k6nnte man sagen, bei jeder Gelegenheit und zu jedem 

Preis, also gegebenenfalls auch auf Kosten der Ausdrucksfahig- 

keit. Nur in den Fallen, wo eine gleiche Ausdrucksfahigkeit mit 

geringeren Mitteln erreicht wird, kann von wachsender sprach- 
licher Efficiency die Rede sein.” 
On page XVIII he concludes that he has shown, “dass das Verhiltnis 
zwischen Okonomie und Efficiency in sprachlichen Dingen ein sehr ver- 
wickeltes ist.’ One may agree with this finding. 


The author wishes to study mainly the effects of analogy, as it works 
toward economy by systematization (xix) simplification (xx), conversion 
(xxi), and shortening (xxii), but principally in the fields of morphology, 
word-formation, and syntax (xxiv). enever the gain in clarity or in a 
more subtle capacity of expression is greater than the linguistic outlay, 
required for it, the author finds a case of efficiency (xxv). A further 
limitation of aim is stated later (p. 48-49): ) 

Dabei lasse ich die phonetischen Entwickelungen und Leistungen 

ausser betracht, weil diese wesentlich dem physikalischen Gebiet 

angehoren und auf Muskeltatigkeit beruhen. Ich méchte aber 
hauptsachlich die gedankliche und gedachtnismassige Leistung 

des Sprechers und Horers zum Gegenstand meiner Untersuchung 

machen und in den nachsten Abschnitten verfolgen, ob diese 

Leistungsfahigkeit sich in sprach6konomischer Richtung ent- 

wickelt hat und zwar durch geringere Beanspruchung des Ge- 

dachtnisses in Verbindung mit einer feinerer Niiancierung und 

Beschleunigung des Gedankenganges.” 

The conclusions at which the author arrives are summarized by him 
on page 181. I his examination of the historical development of German 
from Old High German to New High German he finds: “einerseits ein 
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Bequemlichkeitsstreben . . . andererseits ein Deutlichkeitsstreben.” For 
the period 1go0-1950 he finds very modest changes in morphology or 

tax. “Dagegen zeichnen gewisse, manchmal neue Bildungsmethoden 
bei der Wortbildung sich dadurch aus, dass sie imstande sind, verwickelte 
Begriffe mit einfachsten Mitteln scharf zu umreissen.” 

His general conclusion is that the evolution of language is influenced 
by tendencies toward economy and efficiency more strongly than has 
hitherto been conceded. 

Your reviewer has not read all of this book. The author quotes from 
the fourth, even from the third edition of Paul’s Prinzipien der Sprach- 
geschichte instead of from the fifth; he uses the fourth edition of Sievers’ 
Grundziige der Phonetik, instead of the fifth; the 1925 reprinting of the 
fourth edition of Braune’s Ahd. Grammatik, instead of the fifth or 
seventh; and the twelfth edition of Paul’s Mhd. Grammatik instead of 
the fifteenth. Where I have made the required comparisons this has not 
been particularly detrimental to his argument, except in the case of Paul’s 
Prinzipien, where the material he cites on p. 24 is completely rewritten by 
Paul in the fifth edition. 

It would be possible to object at considerable length to many of the 
statements and arguments of this work. The book has to be read with 
care and with reservations. To be sure, anyone who checked for accuracy 
the statements made would thereby inform himself pretty thoroughly of 
the facts of morphology in Old and Middle High German, but that is 
hardly a reasonable reason for reading the book. 

The third chapter is intriguing. The author brings together pairs 
of citations from early and late in the period 1900-1950. Here he seeks 
out the compound nouns and compound adjectives in each, lists them, and 
tries to treat them numerically, with ratings as to their values “spraché- 
konomisch.” With this method he arrives at statements like this (p. 147): 

Bei v.d. GABELENTZ ist also jedes 62. Wort (3100:50) 

sprachékonomisch, d.h. 1.6%. Bei STROH ist jedes 6. Wort 

(151:26) sprachokonomisch, d.h. 16.6%. 

He thinks the average increase in economy is of the order of 211%. 

University of Wisconsin. R-M. S. Heffner 


Grammaire de |’Allemand. 
By Jean Fourquet. Paris, Hachette, 1952. 284 p. 

This is a smail reference grammar in which space has been tellingly 
used. It falls into four main sections: pronunciation and orthography, 
formation and use of the nominal group, formation and use of the verbal 
group (the clause), and word-formation. Lists of inflectional forms are 
kept to a minimum throughout, to the benefit of more interesting dis- 
cussion. In many instances, only a few forms are given and it is then 
stated how the other forms may be derived from those given. This pro- 
cedure brings into play much formulatory effort on the part of both 
writer and reader. There are, to be sure, a few tables, but the practice of 
showing patterns rather than parades of forms is the general rule. 

M. Fourquet’s formulations are always brief and widely applicable. 
His aim is to give “a total picture of the functioning of the language” 
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(p. 3). He contends that his grammar could have been written without 
grammatical preconceptions of any kind, through observation of the 
language and a search for the factors causing every opposition in meaning. 
His descriptive procedure reveals a belief that the language must be 
allowed freedom to cast its own formulatory shadow. In his preface, 
Fourquet praises the work of Jespersen, Brunot, and Zandvoort and ac- 
knowledges a debt to the structural linguists. 


We are told in the preface that French students learn the basic 
features of German in the first year or two; from that time on, grammar 
is not taught systematically, but iv vivo, through the reading and dis- 
cussion of texts in which each form is used to convey a very particular 
thought. This grammar has been prepared to give teachers and students 

recise descriptions of what they find in their reading, and some insight 
into the science of language as well. 


Fourquet works with a sure hand in the chapter on pronunciation 
and orthography. He uses I. P. A. symbols adapted to German and deals 
with all classes of foreign nouns. He points out the difference in inton- 
ation, timbre, and duration between long and short vowels, and frames 
laws, very welcome in a grammar of the contemporary language, for 
the loss, at an earlier stage, of one atonal e of two in nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs. He goes deeply into the matter of vowel length and consonant 
doubling and gives historical justification in some cases. Thorough treat- 
ment is given to capitalization, punctuation and syllabification, even to 
exceptions in foreign words, e.g. So-wjet, Pad-agoge. In the section on 
declension, Fourquet treats proper names and foreign words in great 
detail. Here, as elsewhere, he is careful to distinguish different levels of 
style, pointing out that Latin and Greek plural forms are used only in 
learned speech. There are, in other sections, many occasions on which 
he designates certain locutions as administrative, commercial, poetic, etc. 
Fourquet has a good ear for current trends and gives several indications 
of the force of analogy in the development of the language. 


Semantic nuances are given close attention, although there is perhaps 
over-simplification in the distinction implicit in these two examples (p. 
60): Lotte gab jedem Kind ein Stiick Brot (jedem Kind rendered 4 chaque 
enfant) and Ein jedes Kind wei das (Ein jedes Kind translated m importe 
quel enfant). Fourquet describes the difference between Er hat Geld 
genug and Er hat genug Geld, a point not touched upon by Curme. His 
concern for semantic impact is also seen in the assignment of verbal 
meaning to certain prefixes, e.g. zer = diviser, zerschneiden = diviser en 
coupant, etc. 

He has worked out an original and very successful classification of 
the strong verb classes. On the basis of vowel oppositions in present and 
- tense stems — the past participle is dealt with separately — and using 
etters to avoid confusion with the M. H. G. classes, he sets up six classes: 
A, B, C, D, X, Y (M. H. G. I:A, II:B, Ill, IV, V:C; VII:X; stray verbs 
from III-VI:Y). 

__ Much information is very helpfully organized. Immediately follow- 
ing the prepositions, for example, the corresponding demonstrative and 
interrogative adverbs are given, both the regular ones formed with da- 
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and wo- and irregular ones like seitdem, deswegen, etc. Such integration 
is maintained throughout the grammar and is one of its strong points. 
Fourquet also brings together the adjectives which are used attributively 
but never as epithets: schuld (sein), allein, feind, etc., and groups else- 
where compound adjectives used in familiar German: kreuzfidel, heiden- 
froh, mutterseel-allein (from French moi tout seul, he says), etc. 

M. Fourquet has given much thought to the question of word order 
and has contrived a mnemonic device to bring home his fundamental 
reflections on the subject. This is the key-ring with keys which appears 
on the front cover of his book as an escutcheon. Sketches show how 
different situations induce us to pick up ring of keys in three different 
ways, each corresponding to the enunciative or one of the two types of 
interrogative sentence. Fourquet dislikes the term “inversion,” which 
he says stems from the view, once taken by German grammarians, that 
French was the model of logicality and demonstrates, with subjectless 
sentences, that the position of the subject cannot be a key to the con- 
struction of the German sentence. He goes into a crisp discussion of some 
of the finer points of word orders, e.g. the different situations suggested 
by Ich soll Hans um vier Ubr treffen and Ich soll um vier Ubr einen 
Freund treffen, and draws an enlightening analogy between the order 
of elements in the clause and those in compound nouns. 


The treatment of the subjunctive shows up Fourquet’s ability to 
make his descriptions at once simple, clear and very inclusive. In the 
section on formation Fourquet distinguishes only two subjunctives: I 
(formed on the present tense radical as it appears in the infinitive) and II 
(formed on the past tense radical, with Umlaut in certain cases). For his 
table of juxtaposed present indicative and Subj. I forms he wisely selects 
one verb with regular present, one with vowel modificaton in the present, 
and one preterite-present verb, and he prints the distinct, effective forms 
of Subj. I in bold type. He demonstrates that the indistinct forms of 
Subj. I have only a theoretical existence and are replaced by forms of 
Subj. II or by the use of certain modal auxiliaries. The information of Subj. 
II is very briskly treated: verbs with regular weak preterites have identical 
forms in Subj. II; verbs with irregular weak preterites and those with 
strong preterites form their Subj. II, in most cases, by the inflexion of 
the vowel of the preterite, where possible, and, in the case of the strong 
verbs, addition of the general subjunctive endings. Exceptions are quickly 
dealt with. 

The uses of the subunctive are discussed under four main headings: 
wish, condition, intention, and indirect style and, subsequently, in a few 
short paragraphs on the remaining miscellany. Fourquet observes, I 
think rightly, that Subjunctives I and II now function, in both simple and 
compound tenses, as different moods rather than as different tenses of the 
same mood, and his many illustrations bear out this view. He suggests 
that there is a Subj. III of indirect style consisting of the effective forms 
of Subj. I and, where these are lacking, forms of Subj. II. He tabulates 
forms of three tenses of the subjunctive of indirect style: present (er 
gehe, sie gingen), future (er werde, sie wiirden gehen), past (er sei ,Sie 
seien gegangen) and gives good examples of the manifold uses of the 
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one past tense. He also quotes, from Wiechert an unusually careful use 
of a secondary compound tense in indirect style: Er habe einmal einen 
Mann gesehen ... Dieser Mann habe vergessen gebabt ... There follows 
a paragraph on the distinction between the flat report of another’s state- 
ment (Subj. I) and the report made “sous toutes réserves” (Subj. II). 
This distinction of course breaks down, as Fourquet warns, when the 
forms of both Subjunctive I and II are not effective forms and it is com- 
promised in the future, where er wiirde kommen is not distinct from the 
conditional. One of several touches of comic relief in the book is the 
mention of the great usefulness of the subjunctives of indirect style in 
the innuendoes of gossiping German housewives. 


The long chapter devoted to word-formation is very informative. 
Among other things, Fourquet draws up tidy classifications of the dif- 
ferent types of derivatives and of the words to which elements may be 
added. He also touches on such interesting questions as the variation in 
the forms Kindtaufe, Kindermadchen and Kindesleben, etc. 


Much is added to a book of already great utility by the combined 
word and subject index, the table of contents, the list of interjections and 
the appendices on German metrics, noun-classes, comparative forms of 
adjectives, and principal parts of verbs. The typography is very effective; 
the different styles of type underline important matters and give each 
page a fresh, ventilated look. Fraktur is used only in the alphabet on the 
first page; the alphabet is also given in both Normalschrift and Spitz- 
schrift. I warmly recommend this grammar, with its many new, personal 
insights, to any Germanist who can read French. A second edition has 
appeared, but has not been seen by the reviewer. 


Victoria College. — Gordon Tracy 
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